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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 


The Disciples 


Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 


ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 


reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 


unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common , 


tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* * * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-school literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 





‘a : - has been prepared through the Society’s ciples alone. 
association with the writers, editors and 
The Disciples Publication Society re- official publishing houses of the Metho- 
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The Man Who 


‘ The Bible tells us of a man who went to sleep 
in church. His story might be a warning of sev- 
eral kinds. It might be interpreted as a rebuke to 
long sermons. Paul preached long that night— 
“even till break of day.” We should like to see 
a congregation that would listen to such a sermon 
now. Thirty minutes is the ordinary limit, and in 
some places the people are insisting upon twenty. 

Whatever sins the ministers of the present have, 
long sermons are not among them. The old-fash- 
ioned preacher never thought he had done his duty 
if he did not reverse the hour glass, and some times 
he turned it twice. Cases are on record in New 
England in which churches brought their ministers 
into court because they preached only thirty min- 
utes instead of an hour and more. We have passed 
all that. This is an age of short sermons. If the 
ministers needed the lesson, they have learned it. 

We have a measure of sympathy with the de- 
mand for short sermons. Other things have had 
to be boiled down. The old three-volume novel 
has had its day. It is the age of the short story 
as well as of the short sermon. The first rule of 








every newspaper is “Boil it down,” and the next 
is “Light it up.” People want, and deserve shorter 
sermons, shorter stories, shorter lawsuits and 
shorter scoldings than they once did. 

3ut we should be unwilling to lay the whole of 
the blame upon Paul. He had much to say. The 
people to whom he wanted to say it were there 
and he did not always have them before him. He 
knew what they did not know, that it was prob- 
ably his last appearance among them. He had 
precious truths that needed to be uttered. 


* * * 





There are times when a sermon does not easily 
compress itself within thirty minutes. We have 
little patience with the preacher who continues to 
talk for an hour after he has said all he has to 
say, or for the preacher who does not know a good 
stopping place. Every sermon ought to have good 
, terminal facilities. But it is impossible that every 
lawsuit should finish its testimony and pleas in 
exactly the same time, or that every speech in the 
United States Senate should be of exactly the same 
length. So it is not reasonable to demand that 
no sermon should ever be five minutes longer or 
shorter than any other. Sermons are not made 
by a brick machine, that squeezes just so much 
soft clay into a mold, and chops it off with a wire. 
A sermon is a living thing, a part of the blood 
and brain and heart of him who preaches it, and 











Went to Sleep 


sometimes refuses to be just so long and no longer. 


“There sat in the window a certain young man 
named Eutychus, borne down with great sleep; 
and as Paul discoursed yet longer, being borne 
down by his great sleep he fell down from the 
third story, and was taken up dead. And Paul 
went down and fell on him, and embracing him 
said, Make ye no ado; for his life is in him.” Acts 
20 :9-10. 

Eutychus went to sleep. We will not blame 
him. He doubtless had done a hard day’s work, 
and he needed rest. Still, it was unfortunate. He 
missed part of a good sermon. He disturbed oth- 
ers, if not with his snoring, at least with his tumble. 
He was in danger, sitting in the window where 
he shut out fresh air from others, and making poor 
use of it as he sat there. The man who sits in the 
window is doubly under obligation to keep awake. 


* * * 


Men have been shot for going to sleep on duty. 
Soldiers in the Civil War sent home asking for 
red pepper to put in their eyes on nights when 
they had to stand on picket duty and were afraid 
of going to sleep. Some conscientious and sleepy- 
headed soldiers, filled with fear lest they might go 
to sleep, took that smarting method of assuring 
themselves that they would keep awake. A min- 
ister should sometimes put a little red pepper in 
his sermons for similar reasons. 

We have traveled abroad with people who slept 
while the ship passed in sight of Vesuvius and 
played bridge whist undisturbed while we passed 
Patmos, where John saw the vision of heaven. 

Eutychus fell. So has many a man fallen from 
his religious security by reason of his sinful slum- 
ber. He woke with a jolt. Such a jolt ought all 
men to feel who sleep in the midst of duty. They 
thought he was dead; he had been as good as dead 
for a good while. 

But as the loving power of God brought back 
life to Eutychus, so we hope will be done to other 
sleeping Christians. 


Brother and sister, are you awake to your oppor- 
tunity? Are you listening to the messages of God? 
Are you dazzled by the world’s many lights of 
alluring temptation and, watching them more than 
listening to God, have you fallen asleep? This 
little sermon is for your awakening. May you find 
new life in the service of God. The world needs 
men who are awake. The opportunities that are 
passing will not return. Wake up. 






































Rev. James M. Campbell. 





The New Evangelism 


Some Suggestions As to How It May Be Practically Applied In 


HERE has been too much playing 
to the galleries, in the matter ot 
lampooning evangel- 
ism and evangelists. 

Nothing could be cheaper, and nothing 
could be futile than that 
thing. It may win a smile, but it 
not improve conditions. What is needed 
a more excellent way. When 
denunciation is called for let it be fol- 
lowed by displacement; let the good sup- 
plant the bad; let the improved method 
supplant the that become out- 
let the new-fashioned revival sup- 
plant the old-fashioned revival. 


spurious 
sensational 

more sort of 
does 


is to show 


one has 


worn, 


GENUINE REVIVAL NEEDED. 

That certain types of revival have in 
a large measure run their course is ob- 
vious. But many are asking, what is to 
take their place? So long as we have a 
depressed Church, and an_ indifferent 
world, revivals we must have; but like 
everything else they must, in their out- 
ward form, ‘‘ with endless change be fitted 
to the hour.’’ Not until men cease to 
be gregarious can the meeting be 
dispensed with. It is needed in polities; 
it is needed in religion; it is needed where- 
ever public sentiment has to be created 
and erystalized. To suppose that the day 
of revivals has passed and gone, is ab- 
surd. Some forms of them are vanishing 

God be praised! but as long as time 
lasts, the genuine revival which seeks in 
legitimate ways to move men in the mass, 
will have a place. 

In their perplexity many are seeking 
the solution of the evangelistic problem 
in what is called educational evangelism. 
They are impressed with the fact that 
the children of the church have been woe- 
fully neglected; that the Sunday-school 
has not been used as an evangelistic 
agency as-it might have been; that the 
gulf has ever been widening between the 
young people and the Chureh; and for 
this deplorable state of things they are 
eagerly seeking a remedy. One of the 


mass 


most notable addresses at the recent Con- 
upon 


gregational National Council was 


Home, School and Church. 
BY JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 


this subject. The speaker, Rev. Ernest 
Bourner Allen of Toledo, put his finger 
upon the weakest spot in our church 
work, and in constructive spirit endeav- 
ored to point out one way, at least, in 
which the better day for which we are all 
longing and praying is to be brought in. 

But it may well be questioned, whether 
in this discussion we have been going deep 
enough. Before considering methods the 
thing demanded is the awakening of the 
evangelistic spirit; before digging new 
channels we must see to the increase of 
the water supply; before praying in the 
abstract, ‘‘Lord revive thy work,’’ we 
must pray in the concrete, ‘‘Lord wilt 
thou not revive us again?’’ The evangel- 
istic spirit is the one thing needful; and 
it is the one thing lacking. Because our 
religion is passionless it is void of propa- 
gating power. Revivals are absent be- 
cause we are not revived. Now, how are 
we to be revived? How is the evangel- 
istic spirit to be awakened? How are 
the hearts of Christians to be made to 
burn with a passion for souls? There 
is only one way; and that is, by going 
back to the Cross. It is there, and there 
alone, that the fire of evangelistic zeal is 
kindled. And so long as the cross is left 
out of Christian thought and experience 
this holy fire will burn low, if it burn 
at all. 
HOW THE EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT WORKS. 

When once awakened the evangelistic 
spirit will find suitable outlets. It will 
work along educational lines, moving like 
leaven from particle to particle until the 


whole social lump is leavened. It will 
work also in other directions. It will 
quicken every existing agency; it will 


create new ones if necessary; it will per- 
meate with its saving influence every 
part of the life which it touches. 

There are three main directions in 
which the evangelistic spirit has always 
worked, and will always work. 

1. It has worked and will always work 
in and through the family. This is its 
first and chief sphere of operation. Every 


other agency comes after this, and, is sub- 
ordinate to it. The home is the fountain- 
head of our religious life. As our homes 
are so is the Church, for the life of the 
chureh will rise or fall to the level of the 
life of its homes. It is from homes that 
have been born again by the practical 
power of Christianity, and have become 
transfigured into earthly types of heaven 
itself, that the most stable and useful 
Christians come forth. Almost all those 
who today are oceupying the front ranks 
in the Lord’s army of conquest received 
their first consecration at a mother’s 
knee. Whenever there is a dearth of 
money or men to earry on the aggressive 
work of the Christian church, if the evil 
be only traced back far enough it will be 
found to have its source in the unconse- 
erated cradles. 


THE REVIVAL NEEDED TODAY. 


The revival most needed today is the 
revival of home religion, leading to the 
rekindling of extinguished home-altar 
fires. In this busy, bustling age the home 
is apt to be slighted as affording an in- 
sufficient outlet for the overflow of our 
abounding zeal. There is a constant de- 
mand for more room wherein to bestow our 
goods, more scope for the display of our 
powers. But the home life if sometimes 
narrow and monotonous, is always deep, 
and always far-reaching in its results. To 
over-estimate its importance is impos- 
sible. One of the erying evils of our 
modern social life is that by the multi- 
plication of all sorts of societies we are 
imperiling the welfare of the home. The 
eurse of club life is that it robs the home 
of its social interest. This too, is the 
danger to which we are exposed in the 
present-day development of our church 
work. In too many instances the home is 
neglected that our multitudinous socie- 
ties may be kept up. Against these vari- 
ous forms of associated effort no railing 
accusation is here brought; they are for 
the most part providential movements 
which have been abundantly justified by 
their usefulness; but is it not high time 
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to eall a halt to this society making busi- 
ness? Only by cultivating the religious 
life of the home ean the spiritual power 
of the ehureh be conserved, and the king- 
dom of God be made to grow in harmony 
with the natural and normal law of human 
development. When rival claims make 
demands upon us everything else ought 
to yield to those of the home. If the in- 
terests of the home are sought first, all 
other things will be added. What doth 
it profit for a parent to gain success in 
the wider fields of toil, if. he is foreed to 
say with bitter regret, ‘‘They made me 
a keeper of vineyards and mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept.’’ 

We hear a great deal in the present 
day about the boy problem. At the bot- 
tom it is the father problem. For the 
part which belongs to the father is the 
molding of the hfe of his boy; no sub- 
stitute ean ever be found. As a rule the 
boy will walk in his father’s steps. There 
are exceptions to this; for cross currents 
of influence may afterwards come in de- 
flecting the young life from the direction 
in which it was turned, but even in these 
cases it may fetch round again before the 
end. From the influence of a godly home 
no one ean ever altogether get away. 

In seeking to realize a revived and en- 
larging Church the emphasis must be put 
upon the home. There all reform must 
begin. Not only must there be religion in 
the home; but there must be home-re- 
ligion. The father must perform his 
priestly duties; the home spirit and at- 
mosphere must be Christianized; religion 
must be made attractive; the highest 
ideals of conduct must be held up; the 
parents must watch for the psychological 
moment in the lives of their children 
when in the midst of their varying moods 
of unrest and yearning, their hearts be- 
come tender and their will pliant, and the 
seed which has long lain dormant begins 
to germinate, and lead them to declare 
definitely for Christ. When these things 
are done the Chureh will be as in a 
continuous state of revival. 

THE HOME A SPIRITUAL SOURCE. 

In a recent book entitled, ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of the Christian Soul’’ it has 
been pointed out that ‘‘revivals are not 
the main source of the supply of the 
Chureh; and that there have been long 
periods in the chureh’s history when 
there were no revivals, and no chureh 
work but the educative influence of the 
Christian home, and the ordinary means 
of grace, and these have often been the 
most productive periods of all.’’ To this 
it is added that, ‘‘if the records of the 
Christian homes were kept, and the story 
of their work were told, it would trans- 
cend all other Christian work together.’’ 
No doubt of it. And this being so we 
must go back of all other agencies what- 
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soever, back of the Church even, and seek 
to open up this fountain of life which the 
worldliness of the times has been per- 
mitted to choke up, so that its refreshing 
and fertilizing waters may again flow 
forth, through the Chureh, into the waste 
places of life. 

2. It has worked and will always work 
through the ordinary services of the 
Chureh, through the Sunday-school, Bible 
Classes, and kindred agencies. The fail- 
ure of the former of these has led many 
to turn with hope to the latter. Although 
a somewhat modern institution the Sun- 
day-school has proved itself to be a 
needed auxiliary to the Church. It was 
born in due season. It is sometimes sup- 
posed to have succeeded better in its 
primary purpose of religious instruction 
than in its ultimate purpose of the devel- 
opment of Christian character. But this 
is a questionable conclusion. Next to the 
home it has been the most influential 
agency in shaping the lives of the young. 
And its influence is often greater where 
it works in natural ways, not attempting 
to disrupt the natural order of life, but 
putting into every part of it a saving and 
elevating influence. 

PREVENTING THE LEAKAGE. 

From the Sunday-school the children 
ought to pass easily and naturally into 
the-church. But it is here that the great- 
est leakage has taken place. How are we 
to prevent it? Partly, by making the 
service of the Church more attractive for 
the children; partly by seeking to re- 
establish the family pew, and getting par- 
ents to say to their children ‘‘Come,’’ 
instead of ‘‘Go;’’ and chiefly by recogniz- 
ing that the work of the church is a 
unit; and that it matters little at what 
point young life is held to the things of 
Christ, so that it is held. Nothing could 
be more serviceable at present than the 
kind ef work that is being done by the 
‘*Leagaes of Worshiping Children’’ and 
similar organizations; but we must not 
forget that the getting of children to at- 
tend the church services, or even the get- 
ting of them to enroll themselves as mem- 
bers of the chureh is not the end. The 
end of all is the development of Chris- 
tian character. To many of the children 
under its eare, the Church must do all of 
its ministering through the Sunday- 
school; but let it not think that its labor 
is lost if it ends there; for that which 
goes into the human lives is imperishable. 

We have come to measure success by 
statistics. The Year Book is the judg- 
ment-seat before which pastors are hailed, 
and at which Churches are judged. We 
are feverishly anxious about outward re- 
sults, often forgetting that the kingdom 
of God does not come by observation. 
Forcing methods are frequently resorted 
to; decision days are appointed to sup- 
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ply the lack of constant watch care 
throughout the year. The result is that 
our baskets are filled with unripe fruit; 
and while the Chureh roll is swelled, the 
strength of the Church is not sensibly in- 
creased. 

‘We must learn to work by faith and 
not by sight, watching for the unfolding 
of the young life committed to our care, 
as the horticulturist watches for the open- 
ing moment of some carefully tended 
flower, when there comes to him a joy- 
ous recompense for all the toil and care 
that have gone before. Of this we must 
be fully assured, that a warm, natural and 
healthy educational evangelism, in which 
parents, pastor, Sunday-school teachers, 
and a mothering Church steadily unite, 
will not fail of rewarding fruitage. 

3. It has worked, and will always 
work in special and united evangelistic 
effort. After the home, the Church, and 
the Sunday-school have done their utmost 
it will always be found that many have 
slipped outside the cirele of their influ- 
ence. These have to be brought back. Be- 
sides these there is a vast host brought up 
in non-Christian and in un-Christian homes 
whose early lives have been untouched 
by any of these agencies. These have to 
be gathered in. To win the wanderers 
back, and to gather the strangers in, the 
Chureh must move out upon the world 
as an army of conquest. While employ- 
ing educational methods for those within, 
it must apply more aggressive methods 
for those without; making use of per- 
sonal, or conversational evangelism—the 
form chiefly adopted by the Master him- 
self; of social evangelism, a form peeul- 
iarly adapted to the present day—its 
function being to make religion a social- 
izing force, by which one human unit will 
touch another, helpfully and savingly in 
all the common relationships of life; and 
above all employing the method of preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel, with the new 
accent fitted to this new age, that souls 
estranged from God may be brought to 
make definite surrender of themselves to 
His sovereign sway. 

WHERE EMPHASIS IS TO BE PUT. 

Just where the emphasis is to be put, 
in the work of evangelism, at any par- 
ticular time, will depend upon cireum- 
stances. Wisdom is needed to discern the 
times and the seasons. And if the pres- 
ent day evidently appears to be a time 
when the stress of our effort ought to be 
placed upon educational evangelism, then 
let us give ourselves enthusiastically to 
that; at the same time praying earnestly, 
and looking wistfully and hopefully for 
the rising tide of the spirit which is surelv 
coming; and which when it comes will 
fill every bay and creek, lifting the ship 
of Zion from the mud of worldliness in 
which it has stuck, and bearing it onward 
upon its world-wide, saving mission. 








HE gave the world, in darkness pent, 
The boon of His surpassing light; 
The world found healing in its beams, 
But turned Him out into the night. 


He gave the world the hope of heav’n, 
And to its gate earth’s wand’rers led; 
The thankless world could not find room 
Where He might lay His weary head. 


The Tragedy 


By Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


. He gave the world His heart of hearts, 
And bore the burden of its woe; 

The world gave Him the knotted scourge, 
The cruel rod’s remorseless blow. 


He gave the world the crown of life, 
His life accounting as but dross; 

The world received the matchless gift, 
And gave to Him—the martyr’s cross. 
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A Doctrinal Autobiography 


THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING CHAPTER IN THE SERIES. 


Some observations on the changed temper that has come to possess the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and an expression of strong hope as to the future of the 
movement for Christian Unity. 


SOMEWHAT extended course in 
the study of chureh history has 
convinced me _ that doctrines 
have their cradle and _ their 
They are but temporary expres- 
truth, they register the best 
thinking of a given period; as soon as 
they 


vrave. 


sions ol 


become popular their usefulness is 


at an end. 

Old expressions pass away; new ex- 
pressions come to birth. Truth, like 
time, may be eternal, but doctrines are 
the eloecks of truth. Doctrines are the 
human element in the divine revelation, 
and if I may refer to the figure just 
used, are indexes of truth as a clock is 
the index of the hour. So we learn a 
great lesson when we distinguish between 
truth and our understanding of the 
truth. 

LIVING IN PEACE AND HARMONY. 
A denomination contends for the 


truth, according to its pronouncements. 


Another denomination sees the same 
truth in another light. What shall be 
done about that? Shall we go to war 


and eut each other’s heads off in the in- 
terest of peace and good will? Would it 
far better to allow live 
his life and work out his destiny accord- 
ing to the light that is in him? Isn’t 
this exactly what the Disciples have done 
with reference to the baptismal contro- 
versy. And is not every community bet- 
ter off now that the public noth 
ing for pulpit or publie discussions of 
this onee distracting issue? 
Have not we Disciples really 
no matter what the papers say, to live in 


not he each to 


cares 


learned, 


peace and harmony with our religious 
neighbors? Of course we have. And 
therein we have demonstrated that dif- 


ferences of belief are no barrier to the 
freest Christian fellowship. 
If, then, we are actually 
Christian union in spirit, at least, with 
those who differ so widely from us as 
Methodists and Presbyterians, why may 
we not live at peace among ourselves? 
If there is a place in almost every com- 
munity for the various churches, and if 
the principles of the may be 
spread by them all, why may not the dif- 
fering views among the Disciples find 2 
welcome, and measures of peace be pro- 


practising 


gospel 


moted as in the churches on the four 
corners of the town? 
TOLERATION ‘‘AT HOME.’’ 


Am I to treat my neighbor as a brother 
though our differences are many, and my 
brother as an enemy because he does not 
with me? Must my toleration be 
abroad than at home? 


agree 


more Christian 
Must I rejoice in the reeognition I give 
my friends of different faiths, and re- 


proach myself because of the reeognition 
I give to my brother differences 
with me are less important than theirs? 
Must I overlook their heresies, and con- 
demn his? The eonelusion is inevitable: 
if we have learned to act like brethren 
towards who are without are 
compelled to act likewise toward 
who are within. 

The day has come for the Disciples to 
give up the dogmatic point of view for 
the inquiring spirit, to exchange the 
theological temper for the spirit of help- 


whose 


those we 


those 


fulness, and to encourage different types 
of thinkers who shall join in the common 
task of helping to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. 

I regret that any man ever felt the 
spirit of the bigot in our company, or 
that we lacked breadth and that it must 
be found elsewhere and in other pulpits. 
There is room enough among a people like 
ours for all men who are in sympathy 
with our purposes and aims, no matter 
how much they may differ from each 
other in their phraseology. If we can’t 
hold in our own ranks the men who were 
rocked in the eradles of our movement, 
how ean we hope to win and hold those 
were cradled in systems unlike to 
? We must solve the problem of 

within before attempt to 
without. 


who 
our 
cohesion 


solve it 


own 
we 


SOME PAST FOLLIES, 


Let us not commit the follies of the 
past by making it impossible for, the 
scholar and the man of genius to feel at 
ease among us. Of course, we wouldn’t 
burn them at the stake, but we have 
methods of attack which are equally ef- 
fective in disposing of them. Read 
Macaulay’s essay on ‘‘The History of 
the and see what he says of 
Rome’s error in building her martyr 
fires, and the mistake of the Established 
in allowing Wesley to found a 


Popes*’ 


cehureh 


sect. Rome has learned wisdom with the 
years. May we be able to do likewise. 
We may err if we lean too heavily to 


the side of orthodoxy; we are not likely 
to err if we lean to the side of charity. 
A few heretics will never do as much 
harm as one just man arraigned and con- 
demned for heresy wlio may prove to be 
a Thomas Campbell. 

Moreover, we have had newspaper 
controversies for twenty years and I 
think all will agree that they have done 


more harm than good. The suspected 
have gone right along, doing their own 


work in their own way. They have saved 


the unsaved and confirmed the faith of 
those to whom they ministered. The 
conservative, ‘‘the safe and the sane,’’ 


have done their work as well. Both have 
shown that differences of theology may 
forward rather than retard the work of 
the kingdom. 


, 


THE ‘‘OLD JERUSALEM GOSPEL.’ 


Some man oceasionally attributes the 
suecess of a pastor to his fidelity to the 
**Old Book’’ the ‘‘Old Jerusalem 
pel,’’ or something else to which the ap- 
pellative ‘‘old’’ may be attached. Others 
interpretations of the old Book 
differ from such an one, but who are as 
truly loyal to it, can show just as good 
Personality must be taken in- 
when we talk of 
Some 


Gos- 


whose 


a record. 
to account 
well as one’s theology. 
with the best others sueceed 
with an unworthy plea. But all our pas- 
tors can agree and do agree on the prae- 
tical side of Christianity, and all share 
the same enthusiasm in the progress of 
the truth. 

Why not‘let us all decide to commend 
each other in those things wherein there 
ean be no difference of opinion—the ex- 
ercise of justice and merey, and the ae- 
tivity in all good works—and withhold 


success, as 
men fail 


message, 


our criticisms on points wherein we dif- 
fer? Let us even discuss our differences 
on equal terms as brethren who are anx- 
ious to know the truth. And let there 
be no assumptions of ecclesiastical au- 
thority or penalties for those who do not 
side with the majority. Let us conduct 
ourselves with the same fraternal bear- 
ing and consideration for each other’s 
differences in public as we exercise when 
we meet face to face. 


These are a few of the observations 
which have grown out of my doctrinal 


evolution, and I rejoice to say that thou- 
sands of our brethren are in full accord 
with me. 


HOPES FOR THE FUTURE, 

It is this growing body of men who 
fill me with hope for our future. They 
know that the world is changing, and 
are adjusting themselves to the demands 
that the changes are creating. They re- 
alize that the fathers made an error in 
leaving no room in the plea for adjust- 
ment to changes that must inevitably 
arise with the years, because the fathers 
believed that the final word on Christian 
union had been spoken, and that the di- 
visions which they sought to heal could 
not long withstand their benevolent at- 
tentions. The sons, without any censure 
for this oversight, are facing the prob- 
lem whieh it creates with consecration 
and vigor. That we are forgetting some 
of the earlier shibboleths is not the least 
ground of my hope. We have not had a 
heresy victim in years, and the war on 
heresy is about abandoned. 

ijn one of our journals that makes 
caution the sum of all virtues, a pro- 
gressive thinker is interpreting the mis- 
sion of the Campbells. In another, the 
department devoted to the task of sup- 
‘*false teachers,’’ is now in the 
broad-minded man _ whose 
ambition seems to be to make that de- 
partment as colorless as possible. From 
articles on hair-splitting problems in the 
theology to the discussion of the split- 
skirt is quite a long stride. The battle 
for freedom of thought among our peo- 
ple has been won, though the rumbles of 
theological thunderers will be heard in 
the distance for some time to come. The 
few who live by preying on the fears of 
the fearful will not die without a strug- 
gle. 


pressing 


hands of a 


GREAT PROGRESS EVIDENT. 


We are working out our own theology 
with as great a freedom as we could ask. 
We are preaching Christian union to a 


larger audience than ever, and many 
voices among the _ different religious 


are as insistent in their demands 
for union as are we. Many of our young 
men are being educated for the ministry 
in some of the greatest institutions in 
the Jand, and such education means the 
passing of the sectary and greater toler- 
ance and breadth. All our colleges are 
soon to be put on a self-sustaining basis. 
The missionary campaigns show that our 
boards have the support of our people, 
except in a few out of the way places, 
the influence of which must grow less 
with every passing year. The Sunday- 
school work is progressing so rapidly 
that the most zealous are taxed to keep 


bodies 
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pace with it. We are also discovering 
the way to the hearts of our prosperous 
business men, and their benevolence is 
teaching us all the lessons of Christian 
stewardship. 

CHANGES FOR THE BETTER, 

I am hopeful also because the great 
mass of our people no longer applaud 
the policies that a few years ago were 
almost universally popular. We are los- 
ing our disputatious temper, as the haste 
in disposing of resolutions at our na- 
tional conventions that might lead to 
logomaches shows. The new devotional 
literature and the appreciation of it as 
it comes from our presses, indicate clearly 
nough that we are going from lower to 
higher levels, forgetting the tithing of 
mint, and anise, and cummin, and taking 
heed to the weightier matters of the law. 
[ cannot think today of any peopie who 
have a brighter future, onee the rem- 
nants of that spirit of intolerance which 
has so long vexed us, have been banished 
from our midst. 

In closing, I wish to say that during 


The Spirit of 


Interpretation of Some 


OMING back to the Syrian Prot- 
estant College this summer, Prof. 
Nelson met a large group of 
missionaries bound for the far 
East, and became rather intimate with 
the party, feeling that they were all of 
a kindred spirit and bound for the same 
type of work. But late in the voyage 
it was suggested that a picture be taken 
of all the missionaries on board, and 
Prof. Nelson was asked to act as pho- 
tographer. Great was the consternation 
of the bona fide soul winner who made 
the request to find that to an S. P. C. 
man his attitude was highly unwar- 
ranted, for it showed that he believed, 
as do all too many of the workers in 
the foreign field, to say nothing of some 
of their brethren at home, that this in- 
stitution is a college only, not a mission- 
ary enterprise in the full sense of the 
word. 

So far is this from being true that 
one needs to be on the ground but a 
few hours to realize that however up to 
date the courses offered, and they are 
as fully abreast of the times as broad- 
minded instructors can make them; how- 
ever closely the college follows the ad- 
ministrative policies of our great Amer- 
ican institutions, yet underneath every 
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these years of transition in my life, I 
have steadily held on to the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith and preached 
them with all the power I possessed. 
Some of those who have followed this 
story may set me down as a heretic, but 
let ali sueh bear in mind that few men 
give up their early beliefs because they 
want to; they give them up as they give 
up their mothers, because they have to. 
If a man grows in knowledge at all, he 
must get farther and farther away from 
the faith of his boyhood and early man- 
hood, for at those periods he is the least 
competent to formulate a working faith 
for himself, a man’s faith, if you please, 
and is content to accept his faith upon 
the unquestioned testimony of his sen- 
iors. I grew up in a eold and barren 
theological atmosphere. As I came to 
know more of men and of history I grew 
into a more genial intellectual clime. I 
could no more go back to the early days 
now than I could live among the clouds. 
The changes that have come to me have 
been the result of a world-wide move- 
ment which I accepted as one of those 
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course of instruction and behind every 
rule is the spirit of Christ, the firm 
foundation of all necessary work. 

What is the missionary’s value? To 
win men to Christ? We do that. To 
teach better morals? We do that. To 
give examples of the meaning of Chris- 
tianity as a working rule? We do that 
in so far as fallible folk are capable of 
doing it. To try to improve all the con- 
ditions of hardship, vice and disease 
around us? We spend our days at that 
very task. How, then, couia it be said 
that this college is not a missionary in- 
stitution, first, last, and all the time? 

It wins people to Christ. Yes, and it 
does something akin to that in sending 
the spirit of Christ through all the 
countries near it, through all the relig- 
ions which it touches. Boys come here 
from families professing all the beliefs 
known to the Orient. Moslems, Jews, 
Douses, Maranites, Bahais, Copts, Hin- 
dus, Greek Catholies, Greek Orthodox 
come here to learn something of the 
western culture. They conform to the 
regulations concerning attendance on 
chapel, Bible classes on Sunday, and lee- 
tures by visiting speakers; they study 
the Bible daily under the direction of 
many teachers, approaching it from 








Athletic Field, Syrian Protestant College. 











advanees in the affairs of men due to 
that spirit who works where he will and 
inspires whom he pleases. 

My compensations for the many per- 
plexities have been the fellowship with 
many great minds in many ages through 
their works, the fellowship with my own 
brethren in the ministry who contend 
earnestly for the faith onee delivered to 
the saints, each man in the tongue where- 
in he was born ‘‘again,’’ and the fellow- 
ship of the churehes which I have served, 
in which were always a few of God’s 
saints who taught me many things 
of the life of faith which I have 
never learned elsewhere. Nor do I for- 
get the compensations that have come 
from the knowledge of the Book, more 
precious to me than ever, and as I fol- 
low its light which shines upon the pil- 
grim’s path, I have the assurance that 
some day I shall stand in the presence of 
Him whose beauty is the joy of ten thou- 
sand eyes, whose unclouded word will 
dissolve all mysteries, and help us to 
know even as we are known. 

THe ENp. 


the Syrian Protestant College 


of the Ideals of the Leading Christian School in the Hither Orient 


many different standpoints. They are 
given the privilege of uniting themselves 
with the Y. M. C. A., which, shortly to 
be housed in a splendidly equipped new 
building, has for many years had a 
prominent place in the college. 

HOW THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT SPREADS. 

On all sides they become acquainted 
with the life, the teaching, the work of 
Christ, and become, without realizing it, 
permeated with his spirit. There are 
many in the nature of the case who go 
away spiritually little better than they 
come, inert and atrophied. But the ma- 
jority, and these are the thinking, inter- 
ested, more intelligent students, take 
one of two roads: they either adopt 
Christianity and do it from a firm de- 
sire to be Christians, not merely carried 
into it on a revivalist tidal wave; or 
they rouse themselves to the defense of 
their own beliefs, and become eager to 
imitate Christians. Some of the most 
effective uplift work that has been re- 
corded in these countries has been done 
by students who remained true to their 
hereditary faiths, but who came to real- 
ize the defects in their religious systems 
which make them unable to cope with 
Christianity, and so burned with a de- 








President Bliss and Family on the Way to Chapel. 
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sire to change and remedy such beliefs 
or customs as are useless and debased. 
Such men are lifting ineffective relig- 
ious life to a new standard more ably 
instances than even Christians 
And their work is undoubt- 
for the betterment of the 


in some 
could do it. 
edly telling 
whole Onient. 
The college teaches a moral code higher 
than any its students ever before 
knew. Our regulations have little 
in mind, and they have been framed by 
men ofl large experience and deep in- 
sight into the character of the races with 
The care of the 
taught 
bathing 


else 


which they have to deal. 
body 1s the first 
the neweomer, and _ athletics, 
facilities, the means of ministering to the 


one of lessons 
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wholesome and helpful. 

It is rare that any student has to be 
dismissed for immorality, but the few 
oceasions upon which such a course has 
been taken have helped greatly in main- 
taining the high standard of the school. 
The number of graduates who have given 
up the habit of smoking simply as a re- 
sult of the influences around them while 
in college, is almost incredible to one 
who knows the national 1aduigence in 
tobacco. And smoking 1s but one of the 
lesser evils counteracted. We stand for 
honesty, fair play, clean speech, aecent 
living, and the student very early learns 
to know the meaning of the word ‘‘gen- 


tleman’’ and to understand our western 
attitude toward the character it indi- 
cates. 

In close connection with moral train- 


ing comes the example furnished the stu- 
dents by their teachers. To people who 
know President Bliss and his family, 
and the admirable corps of professors 
working with him, nothing need be said 
regarding their qualification to act as 
life guides for young men. But the 
younger teachers who come out for three 


years, ‘‘Staffites’’ we call them, live 


In Madura, South 


Story of a Memorable Day, With Some Suggestions As to 


physical well being in all regards, are 
provided under competent direction. 
Students who come diseased, filthy, un- 
eared for—and there are many such— 
go away strong, healthy, manly men, fit 
to be of use to mankind. Bad habits 
of every sort, smoking, gambling, drink- 
ing and worse, are forbidden in so far 
as it is possible, discouraged in every 
way, and the students are shown meth- 
ods of amusement that are cleaner, more 

RECENT day in the aneient 


and sacred city of Madura was 
a day of more than ordinary 
interest, a day pregnant with 
possibilities. To the great majority of 


Madura’s people it was a day no differ- 
ent from any other. The sun had risen 
as beautifully before; the glad, joyous, 


morning song of the birds heralded no 
change; the native women in little com- 
went leisurely, chattering the 


panies 
while, to the bazaars for their daily sup- 
ply of rice; while the jutears with their 
rattled along the dusty 
usual. Yes, to the un- 
very ordi- 


noisy drivers 


streets just as 
thinking thousands, it 
nary day. Yet, believe me, to a small 
group of people with insight and the 
it was a day bur- 


was a 


power of 
with a 


projection 


dened future. 


A POLITICAL CONFERENCE, 


The first meeting was of a social and 
political nature. India is learning well 
the place of agitation in the work of 
reform. There are some agitators in 
India who would tomorrow, if they 
could, turn India up side down by the 
red hand of anarchy. But the other 
method of reform 1s preferable to the 
majority—a long, persistent agitation 
along edueational and _ constitutional 
lines. Of such a nature was the meeting 
of which 1 spoke. It was the first elee- 
toral Group Conference of the eitizens 


of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly, dis 
triets in southern India. Its purpose is 
to secure social and political reforms by 
constitutional methods. 
affairs of great 
Rural sanitation, 
medical relief, village 
munication, irrigation, the establishing 
of industrial and One 
of the happiest signs of the times is to 


importance just 
elementary 
com- 


Local 
now are: 
education, 
schools colleges. 
see educated Indian gentlemen conferring 


together about the all too-apparent so- 


needs of their districts. 
national 
today is in 


eial 
The 


IS agitating 


greatest question whieh 


India reference 
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to the treatment of Indian British 
jects in South Africa, ‘‘It is just 
proper that the Indian subjects of His 
Imperial Majesty should receive the 
consideration and regard in all 
parts of the Empire and should be 
treated with the same spirit of tolera- 
tion and sympathy that the other sub- 
jects of His Imperial Majesty are re- 
ceiving in this country.’’ Very unfor- 
tunately such toleration and sympathy 
are not being experienced by Indian 
British subjects in British South Afriea. 

The Indian is unwanted; he is heavily 
taxed; he is a ‘‘hewer of wood, a drawer 
of water.’’ It is the problem 
again, and the House of Commons seems 
unable to meet the situation because of 
her doctrine of state rights in respon- 
sible government. 

There is intense feeling everywhere in 


sub- 
and 


same 


eolor 


India. There seems to be only one way 
out; yet, England tarries, and all the 
time India is becoming more and more 
agitated. The great imperial principles 
of freedom and democracy are surely 
working in modern India. Such a ques- 
tion of international relations engaged 
the attention of the conference. And it 


is by such methods only that great na- 
tional problems may be properly settled. 


Leaving a_ political conference we 
wended our way to the football match. 
The high schools and eolleges are do- 


ing fine work in introducing ball games 
to the youth of India. And given a 
chanee the Indian boy ean show very 
quickly superior art and science in sport. 
There was a great crowd at that match. 
I was more interested in the people than 


in the game. But the boys played well 
and hard, and the way they ran and 
kicked that ball-with bare feet was a 


marvel to all of us western people. It 
so happened that this particular game 
was the final‘for the high cham- 
pionship. And it resulted in a tie. Well, 
sir, those two teams met subsequently at 
six o’clock in the morning, and settled 
that championship question before a very 


school 
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closest to the students, and have the 
greater responsibility, and I should put 
modesty before truth did I not assert 
that it has never been my privilege to 
know a group of young men with higher 
standards and ideals, with finer, cleaner 
characters, with more devotion to the 
eause of Christian living than the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Syrian Protestant 
College. 

Temptations there are in abundance 
in Beirut, opportunities for laxity, care- 
lessness, lowering of the moral tone. 
But without exception the western teach- 
ers and such graduates as have been 
chosen to fill staff positions, are furnish- 
ing admirable examples to the students, 
and the boys watch us, copy us, follow 
our lead in little things as well as in 
great, so that whatever irksomeness we 
find in being constantly on parade is 
more than compensated by our ability to 
see the effect of our example in better 
lives among the students. 

The good the college has done through 
its graduates and through its life here 
in Beirut is too great to be set down in 
any record, and entitles it to a_ high 
place among missionary enterprises. 


India 


India’s Great Need. 


supporters. 
schools 


large crowd of enthusiastic 
Now, fancy two of our home 
meeting at six in the morning to settle 
a football championship! 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 
That very night it seemed as though 
everybody was present to hear Mrs. Be- 


sant in one of her popular leetures. 
Madura College was erowded to its ea- 
pacity. This talented lady is_ the 
president of the Theosophical Society 


and exerts a great influence in India. I 
suppose there is no other person in this 
country today who ean command as 
large and as enthusiastic an audience of 
Brahman or other edueated Indians as 
Mrs. Besant. For twenty years she has 
gone up and down this country preach- 
ing theosophy to ever inereasing num- 
bers. Theosophy is held to be the pan- 
acea for Indian ills. It is a mixture of 
philosophy, universal religion, and social 


reform. There are many splendid things 
in theosophy. And to nearly all that 
was said that evening I could say a 


hearty Amen. The only really objec- 
tionable thing on that oceasion was the 
impression left that theosophy alone is 
standing for the ideals which India so 
sadly needs. Whereas every Christian 
and every mission in India is emphasiz- 
ing the same great truths as earnestly 
as Mrs. Besant. 

Theosophy is eyxeeedingly popular 
among Brahmans and educated Indians. 
As these people lose their old beliefs, 
and feel the pull of this new, scientific 
age, many are finding a temporary haven 
of rest in theosophy. But I hardly 
think it ean be permanent. They will 
probably soon seek a more definite and 
sure religion. Right here I think is the 
opportunity and responsibility of Chris- 
tianity. India is slowly breaking with 
the old. There is a temporary satisfae- 
tion in a half way theosophy. Will this 
movement erystallize around theosophy? 
Or will awakening India find the more 
perfeet way? That is your question, my 
friend, and mine. 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY. 
I 


ROLOGUE. I come to you penniless and afoot, to bring 

Pp a message. I am starting a new religious idea. The 
idea does not say ‘‘No’’ to any creed that you have 

heard. * * * After this, let the denomination to which 
you belong be called in your heart ‘‘The Chureh of Beauty’’ 
or ‘The Chureh of the Open Sky.’’ * * The Chureh of 
Beauty has two sides: The love of beauty and the love of God. 


II 


6 er NEW LOCALISM. The things most worth while are 
one’s own hearth and neighborhood. We should make 
our own homes and neighborhood the most democratic, 

the most beautiful and the holiest in the world. The children 

now growing up should become devout gardeners or architects 
or park architects or teachers of dancing in the Greek spirit 
or musicians or novelists or poets or story-writers or crafts- 














Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, who has leapt into fame 
as prophet, poet and artist. The critics 
are questioning whether the great Amer- 
ican poet may not now be “arriving.” 
However that may be, Mr. Lindsay is 
undoubtedly grappling with some real 
world problems, and not without honor 
to his prophetic strength. 











men or wood-carvers or dramatists or actors or singers. They 
should find their talent and nurse it industriously. They should 
believe in every possible application to art-theory of the 
thoughts of the Deelaration of Independence and Linecoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. They should, if led by the spirit, wan- 
der over the whole nation in search of the secret of democratic 
beauty with their hearts at the same time filled to overflowing 
with the righteousness of God. Then they should come back 
to their own hearth and neighborhood and gather a little cir- 
ele of their own sort of workers about them and strive to 
t make the neighborhood and home more beautiful and demo- 
eratie and holy with their special art. 
labor in their little cirele expecting neither reward nor hon- 
ors.” 
strong by the vision of a completely beautiful neighborhood 
and the passion for a completely democratic art. Their reason 
for living should be that joy in beauty which no wounds ean 
take away, and that joy in the love of God which no cruci- 
fixion ean end. 


They should 


In their darkest hours they should be made 








Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Prophet and Poet 


RULY, a prophet is not without honor, save among his 
T own people, but now that Nicholas Vachel Lindsay has 
won the recognition of the literary critics, the Disciples 
would do well to turn their attention to the prophet and poet 
who has risen among them. ‘The New York Independent, re- 
viewing Mr. Lindsay’s latest volume, remarks that one is given 
pause when he reads the General Booth poem, wondering 
whether perhaps here is the great American poet, long awaited. 
William Stanley Braithwaite, America’s leading critic, regards 
Mr. Lindsay’s last volume as ‘‘the most important book of 
poems by an American poet the year 1913 produced.’’ 

Speaking in terms of the flesh, Nicholas Vachel Lindsay is a 
son of Dr. and Mrs. V. T. Lindsay, of Springfield, Lil, well 
known Disciples. ‘Artistically and prophetieally considered, he is 
a younger brother of Homer, Goldsmith, Walt Whitman and 
Edwin Markham. 

The ‘‘Proclamation of the Gospel of Beauty,’’ which we 
print above, is Mr. Lindsay’s Emancipation Proclamation for 
enslaved humanity. This document, with his little pamphlet of 
verse, ‘‘Rhymes to be Sold for Bread,’’ was distributed by 
the poet while tramping through the West last year. 

‘*General William Booth Enters Into Heaven’’ is the poem 
whieh won for Mr. Lindsay his fame. When you read it, you 
will say you have never before read such verse. And you 
haven’t. That’s the reason you should read it again—and 
again. 

‘*The Proud Farmer,’’ with two other poems, ‘‘The Illinois 
Village’? and ‘*On the Building of Springfield,’’ Mr. Lind- 
say states, ‘‘holds in solution my theory of American civiliza- 
tion.’’ ‘*The Proud Farmer’’ was written in memory of E. 8. 
Frazee, the poet’s grandfather, a preacher-farmer of Rush 
County, Indiana. Of Mr. Frazee, Mr. Lindsay writes: 

‘Ek. S. Frazee, of whom this poem is a memorial, was my 
grandfather, and Indiana is full of his sons, grandsons and 
old friends, most of them still Disciples. One of his intimate 
friends was A. R. Benton, one of the first presidents of Butler 
College, if not the first president, and owed his position pretty 
largely to his influence. My grandfather was a Butler trus- 





tee for many years, and had much to do with founding it when 
it was called the Northwestern Christian University. U. D. 
Frazee, author of ‘Reminiscences and Sermons,’ was much bet- 
ter known, generally, having traveled about more. He was a 
brother of E. 8. Frazee. But the Indiana constituency of E. 
S. Frazee still remains. He graduated from Bethany when 
Campbell was in his prime.’ 

The two poems quoted are taken from Mr. Lindsay’s re- 
cently published book, ‘‘General William Booth Enters Into 
Heaven and Other Poems.’’ It is from the press of Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York. The General Booth poem was published 
in The Christian Century last April, but we print again. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH ENTERS INTO HEAVEN. 


(To be sung to ‘*The Blood of the Lamb’’ with indicated 
instruments. ) 
Booth led boldly with his big brass drum. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
The saints smiled gravely, and they said, ‘‘He’s come.’’ 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


(Bass drums.) 

Walking lepers followed rank on rank, 

Lurehing bravos from the ditches dank, 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug-fierds pale 

Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail! 

Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath, 

Unwashed legions with the ways of death 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Every slum had sent its half-a-seore 

The round world over—Booth had groaned f'e =ore 

Every banner that the wide world flies 

Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 

Big-voiced lasses made their banjos bang! 

Tranced, fanatical, they shrieked and sang, 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 

(Coneluded on page 23.) 
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BY ARTHUR GORDON. 


The Assurance of Immortality. By 
Henry Emerson Fosdick. The present 
age is not greatly interested in the 
future life; not that it is precisely 
skeptical, though there are 
diselaim all belief in survival of death. 
But for the most part the men of 
today diseuss the themes as_ beyond 
knowledge, and of less interest to them 
daily ex- 


many who 


than the pressing matters of 
perience. 

Mr. Fosdick protests against this at- 
titude of mind as irrational, and in the 
first of the three sections of the book 
diseusses the significance of immortal- 
ity. He reviews the current assumptions 
that are invoked to defend the disbe- 
lief in the future life, and points out 
their failure to account for the facts or 
to satisfy the reflective mind. Particu- 
larly suggestive is his treatment of the 
view that after all man, quite apart 
from any idea of personal survival con- 
tributes his part to the advancing evo- 
jutionary process. But what ean be the 
value of this solution in the face of the 
certain and demonstrable destruction of 
this planet at some future period with 
all it holds of perfected human life. To 
what purpose has the aceumulation of 
ages been made? Or if it be asserted 
that the acquired values of human ex- 
perience are gathered in the life of God, 
he answers, ‘‘To imagine God, in some 
sublime and timeless solitude after the 
race is gone, hoarding within himself the 
values of the justice, truth and good- 
ness which have been wrought out in 
the experience of the race, 18 to eoneeive 
an absurdity.’’ The ereed of annihila- 
tion, while it would offer no premium 
to the sensualist, or deprive life of cer- 
tain rich possessions, would at last drive 
all humanity into a blind alley, and ecan- 
not be called a worthful solution of the 
problem. 

In the second section, Mr. Fosdick dis- 
possibility of immortality, 
from the point of view of men like 
Lodge, James, Fiske, Lotze and Osler, 
who as experts in their fields, found no 
reason to doubt human _ survival of 
death. And here a very suggestive page 
deals with the objection that the belief 
in immortality has come from the erude 
dreams and fancies of primitive peoples. 


eusses the 


But granting that the formal doctrine 
of the future life goes back to lowly 
origins, these, it may well be contended, 
are not the causes, but the first efforts 
to express the truth. The oak is not ex- 
plained by the acorn, nor astronomy by 
the primitive belief in a _ daily new- 
created sun, nor the cathedral by the 
far-off 


straw hut of our ancestors. 
‘When Bach and Mozart are laughed at 
because early musie was coaxed from 
conch-shell or beaten sticks, when 


and love, science and education 
are railed at their erude 
origins—-then man’s faith in immortal- 
ity may tremble before the undeveloped 
ways in which the earliest men we know 
conceived it.’’ These are but hints ai 
the rich mine of arguments unearthed 
by this eager and accomplished writer. 

But in the third part of the book he 
deals with the assurance of immortality, 
and brings his thesis to its climax. Here 


poet ry 
beeause of 


the movement of the diseussion is both 
fresh and stimulating. A word to- 
ward the close will suggest, though not 
measure, the vigor and soundness of the 
treatment. ‘‘The reasonableness of the 
universe 1s pledged to the immortality 
of man: the beneficence of God is un- 
thinkable without it; the verdict of the 
spiritual seers confirms it; and when it 
is put to the verifying test of life, it 
builds the loftiest characters.’’ And as 
a foreword to the volume the author 
quotes the familiar words of Henry 
James, ‘‘If this life be not a real fight, 
in which something is eternally gained 
for the universe by success, it is no bet- 
ter than a game of private theatricals, 
from which one may withdraw at will. 
But it feels like a real fight.’’ (Mac- 
millan, $1 net.) 


The Gift of Tongues. By D. A. Hayes. 
The phenomena of the ‘‘glossa’’ or 
‘*tongue’’ in the New Testament, once 
regarded as a direct and miraculous gift 
in the early chureh, is considered by Pro- 
fessor Hayes in this small volume, in a 
careful notation of all the reeorded facts. 
He reviews the theories which have been 
formulated, such as that the tongue was 
a real gift of languages, or a use of po- 
etic or archaic speech, or new interpre- 
tations of Seripture, or a miracle of 
hearing rather than of speakipg, or the 
power of using foreign tongues in apos- 
tolie missionary work, or a temporary 
supernatural endowment enjoyed by the 
disciples on the one oceasion, or a record 
of an imaginary event. 

These views are all rejected as un- 
In their place the author 
view that ‘‘the foreign 
languages spoken at Pentecost are ex- 
plicable to us as due to abnormally 
quickened memories, reproducing’ to 
these Jews and proselytes phrases and 
sentences heard from them, and all un- 
consciously stored in minds that had no 
use of them in normal conditions. The 
gift of tongues is explicable here as 
everywhere else, as one form of eestatic 
expression, possible at any time of great 
spiritual uplift, and repeated again and 
again in the history of the chureh.’’ 

With the last sentence the present re- 
viewer fully agrees, but he sees no oe- 
easion to invoke the theory of remem- 
bered phrases from foreign tongues. The 
volume is a brief and timely summary 
of the views variously held on the sub- 
ject, and of certain modern phenomena 
which have claimed relationship - with 
the apostolic gift of tongues. (Jennings 
and Graham, 50 cents net.) 


satisfactory. 
proposes the 


Fellowship With Christ. Perhaps the 
most outstanding single feature of the 
Toronto Convention was a series of five 
addresses, delivered during the sessions 
of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 


ciety on the above theme. Their indi- 


vidual topies under this broad hearing 
were ‘‘In Service,’’ by Pres. Fred D. 
Kershner, ‘‘In Life,’’ by Rev. Geo. A. 


Campbell, ‘‘In His Sufferings,’’ by W. 
(. Bower, ‘‘In Prayer for World-wide 
Evangelism,’’ by J. H. Goldner, and ‘‘In 
Vietory,’’ by Carey E. Morgan. 

delivered by 


Though prepared and 


men of widely differing gifts and types, 


February 5, 1914 


they reached a remarkable unity on that 
high level to which they rose. They were 
instinet with religious feeling. They 
rendered a very notable service to the 
convention. Those who heard them at 
once felt that they should be put in per- 
manent form, and those who were not 
able to attend the eonvention will be 
glad to possess them in this convenient 
book. A poem by J. F. Smith on the 
theme of the addresses, makes a fitting 
conclusion. (Christian Board of Publi- 
cation, 50 cents.) 


After School. By Elizabeth Hoyt. A 
little volume of the Happy Hour Series, 
containing stories and bits of poetry 
suitable for children of ten and _ there- 
about. The stories deal with child life, 
sports and adventures, and are _illus- 
trated in colors. 


Voices of Victory. By Peter Philip 
Bilhorn. A collection of popular hymns. 
(Bilhorn Bros., Chicago.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


An especially appropriate book for 
spring reading will be ‘‘The Commuter’s 
Garden,’’ which the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company announces for publication in 
March. The book is full of practical 
and valuable suggestions for the city man 
or woman worker desirous of cultivat- 
ing the grounds about a suburban home. 


That Napoleon was as quick witted as 
any of those he commanded is evident 
from the well-known story of his clever- 
ness in escaping from the Red Sea when 
crossing with his staff. The ford was 
lost, and, as it was dusk, there was no 
landmark by which to guide the party. 
Gathering his officers in a circle, Na- 
poleon made them all ride outward from 
himself as a center, as if they were fol- 
lowing the spokes of a great wheel. So 
all the paths were tried and the right 
one was found.—From ‘‘Two Men with 
Brains,’’ by Tudor Jenks in the Janu- 
ary St. Nicholas. 


The English eritic, Thomas Seecombe, 
writing in the New Witness, pays the 
following happy tribute to the ‘‘ Letters 
of Charles Eliot Norton,’’ published re- 
cently by Houghton Mifflin Company: 

‘‘If your wish is to hark back sixty 
years or so for your Christmas outing 
and resume acquaintance (intimate too) 
upon the easiest terms with Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Lowell, Emerson, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Stephen and the Mephistophelian Froude 
(as here represented) let me recommend 
you to read the ‘‘Letters of Charles 
Eliot Norton’’—a more delightful ber- 
ceau for the memory cannot be imagined. 
Here are two volumes of friendship 
worthy of Montaigne himself—the fa- 
miliar picturing of men cast in the giant 
mould by the master hand of the last 
survivor of that serene group who prac- 
tised the eighteenth century virtues of 
optimism, omniscence,  self-possession, 
order and pelluecid English, worthy of 
the author of ‘‘Retaliation,’’ in the full 
blast of nineteenth century America. 
Happy America, happy Boston, blessed 
Atlantie which bred such men; fortun- 
ate Harvard to have nursed the latest, 
fullest, fairest and justest chronicler of 
such a society of Sagamores. I have not 
derived so much pleasure from a book of 
literary-reminiscence-cum-ecriticism since 
I read the letters of old Fitz.’’ 





Carve your name on hearts, and not on 
marble.—Charles Spurgeon. 
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/MODERN WOMANHOO 


Some Current Views on the Drama 
of Today 


Two notable articles in the Century 
Mazagine for February strike a fine note 
of optimism in regard to contemporary 
drama. One is by Forbes-Robertson, the 
vreatest Hamlet of our generation, who 
has recently announced his retirement 
from the stage, while he is still indis- 
putably its master. He says: 

‘‘T think the stage today, regarded as 
a whole, is vastly better than it was half 
a century ago. Everything has improved 
in the theater. Plays are more ambi- 
tious, better staged, better mounted, and 
better written than they used to be in 
my earlier days. . To my mind, 
the desire and appreciation of the public 
for the best the author, the actor, and 
the manager can give were never so 
great as now.’’ 
~ He commends the excellent support 
given to Shakespearian drama _ today, 
and insists there is more interest in it 
than formerly. And he also ‘notes: 

‘‘That the theater is making such 
wonderful strides in the direction of 
spiritual expression, that there seems to 
be going on a complete change in the 
old rules of the stage. We still have 
melodramas and conventional plays that 
hold their own in popular interest, but 
the advanced theater is developing un- 
usual dramatic qualities, which are evi- 
dent all over the world. The change is 
in the substitution of character, and the 
spiritual nature of life, in place of the 
merely human actions of dramatic inci- 
dent. In my opinion, we are all grow- 
ing to think more about the ethical val- 
ues of daily life, and take more stock 
of our inner selves.’’ 

Mr. Forbes Robertson has been called 
the ‘‘great spiritual actor’’ of our 
times, and we are glad that he ean strike 
this noble and hopeful note, from the full 
experience of a successful career of nearly 
half a century in his profession. 

The companion article in The Century 
is by Richard Le Gallienne, and he gives 
a like optimistie view of contemporary 
drama. He says: 

‘‘Tn all the welter of the dramatic con- 
ditions of the moment there emerges one 
fact—that of the growing importance of 
the stage as a vehicle for what one may 
term general eulture. The stage is 
strangely returning to its starting point 
as the handmaid of the church. As with 
the old Moralities and Miracle plays, it 
is becoming once more our teacher. The 
lessons of truth and beauty, as of those 
of plain gayety and delight, are relying 
more and more upon the actor for their 
expression, and less on the accredited 
doctors of literature. * * * The 
great new plays may not be here, but the 
publie onee more is going to the theater, 
as it went long ago in Athens, to be de- 
lighted and amused, but also to be in- 
structed in national and ecivie affairs, and 
most important of all, to be purified by 
pity and terror.’’ 

Prof. Brander Matthews, in another 
marazine, gives us the same hopeful out- 
look on tlie drama of our day. He 
writes: 

“The stage as a whole in the United 
States is far better, far truer to life and 
artistic ideals. than it has been.in any 
previous period in American dramatic his- 


tory.’’ 

He is quite clear that contemporary 
drama is far ahead of drama fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago. He remarks 
on the comparatively recent period since 
our stage was mainly filled with adapta- 
tions of French plays, and these had no 
social value, because they did not picture 
ideals of English or American life—the 
novel was the accepted interpreter of life 
then. The interest in the plays of a few 
decades ago was not so much in their 
content, as in the presentation of a few 
star roles by dominating personalities— 
Forrest, Booth, Cushman, Irving, or Jef- 
ferson. 

Now, with the more intelligent part of 
the audience, the interest is drifting from 
acting to the play itself—to the social 
ideas and ideals it presents, and the pic- 
ture it gives of this or that phase of life; 
an ever-increasing number go to hear 
what Ibsen, or Shaw, or Barrie, or Thom- 
as has to say. And Professor Matthews 
adds: 

**Personally, I think the drama will 
be more important than prose fiction 
during the next twenty-five years.’’ 

Whether the sceptre is passing from the 
novel or not (and other critics besides 
Professor Matthews are predicting it), 
the increasing interest in the modern 
drama is plain to anyone who has eyes 
to see. I have noticed it especially in a 
club of two hundred members of which 
I have been president for the past two 
years. We have had a Drama Class in 
the club for more than ten years, and 
have studied the Greek dramatists, 
Shakespeare, French and German drama, 
with an attendance ranging from fifteen 
to twenty. We are now in our’ second 
year’s study of contemporary drama, 
and at our last meeting there were fifty 
persons present. The reason of this 
is, that the plays of today are dealing 
with the great social problems of our 
times, and they command the interest, not 
only of the student of literature, but of 
all who are seeking for a elue through the 
maze of this period of adjustment in 
which we live. 





‘ 


KENTUCKY WOMAN DOES 
DERS. : 

Mention has been made before in this 
department of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 
art’s Moonlight schools, for the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy in Kowan County, Ken- 
tucky. She started the work three years 
ago, with no equipment at her command 
except the use of the county school 
houses. She had no money, so she had 
to depend on the voluntary and unpaid 
services of the rural school teachers— 
which was freely and gladly given. Her 
only text book was a little weekly news- 
paper, which she edited and published. 


WON- 


These schools began in September, 
1911, and continued throughout the 


moonlight nights of the fall months, un- 
til the close of November, 1914. Their 
ideal has been from the beginning: 

‘*A county freed from illiteracy in 
three years by means of moonlight 
schools.’’ 

Mrs. Stewart has recently announced 
the suceessful accomplishment of this 
ideal. She says, ‘‘In three years, the 


number of illiterates in Kowan County 
has been reduced from 1,152 to 23. Of 
these, four are too stubborn to learn, six 
are confirmed invalids, or have been 
seriously ill while the campaign was in 
progress, six have defective eyesight, 
five are “idiots, and two have very re- 
cently moved into the county.’’ 

The Berea Citizen, in commenting on 
this triumph, says: ‘‘It is the first prac- 
tical demonstration of the ability of the 
people of a political unit to educate all 
their people that has been furnished by 
any portion of the United States. No 
other county in America has such a ree- 
ord. It is a demonstration of the effi- 
ciency of the rural schools when they are 
enlisted in a common cause. It is also a 
demonstration of the ability of the moun- 
tain people to handle their own prob- 
lems.’’ 

It is also a demonstration of the abil- 
ity of the modern woman to conceive and 
earry to successful completion an orig- 
inal and unselfish plan for the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy among her own people. 


i. Ws. Ee 





The Poor Untutored Chinaman. 

The following story illustrates the 
danger in assuming that Americans are 
superior to all others in culture. A tour- 
ist visited China, says an exchange, and 
when his steamer touched at Hongkong, 
the tourist was delighted to see a Chinese 
woman in the costume of her country, 
come on board the ship. She was the first 
Chinese woman that he had seen in the 
native dress. Advancing to within a few 
feet of the little woman, he leveled the 
camera at her, and began to exclaim 
Joudly in amateur pidgin English: 

‘‘Me takee picture! Can catchee? 
Can catchee?’’ 

The Chinese woman looked at him in 
deep disgust, and replied in _ perfect 
English : 

‘*You can catchee, but you may not.’’ 

Turning she walked away. She had 
been graduated from an American college 
the year previous. 


John Burroughs Visits Washington, D. C. 

John Burroughs, famous naturalist, 
author and poet, is visiting old friends 
in Washington and renewing acquain- 
tances of the last fifty years. ‘‘ Fifty 
years ago,’’ says Mr. Burroughs, ‘‘I was 
a clerk in the treasury and things have 
changed since then. In those days I had 
a one-acre farm where the senate office 
building stands and kept a cow which 
grazed on the common ground around the 
capitol. I lived there when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. I had what is 
now Rock Creek park almost to myself 
and many a day I spent there gathering 
wild flowers and studying the habits of 
the birds.’’ Mr. Burroughs is hale and 
hearty, although he is nearly seventy- 
seven. One of the most famous lines of 
his creation he wrote while out in the 
woods: ‘‘I come here to find myself. It’s 
so easy to get lost in the world.’’ 


Chicago Y. M. C. A. Prospers. 

The recent annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Chicago Y. M. 
C. A. was marked by the announcement 
of a gift of another $50,000 toward the 
$800,000 hotel for men which the asso- 
ciation is planning to erect on Wabash 
Avenue. This building in its nineteen 
stories will have 1,870 bedrooms. 
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EDITORIAL 


Bae 
HAT if the Panama C&nal become a menace instead of 
a defense? What if it divert trade instead of aug- 
menting it? How shall we have weighed out our 


money for that which is not bread, and our labor for that which 
gatisfieth not! 

Some years ago we were urged to annex Hawaii, and we did 
it. We are not But several of the arguments on the 
basis of which we did it proved unsound. There were 
convineing articles entitled ‘‘ The the Pacifie’’ 
showing us that Hawaii was precisely equidistant from every 
There were maps to prove 


sorry. 
those 


Crossroads of 


two points of the earth’s surface. 
that no ship could steer a straight course across the Pacific 
And 


jn any direction without hitting those islands amidships. 
now ! 
Well, 
The 
But ships, smelling out across 
swung north into the the 
shorter, preferring to creep under the bulge of the earth in- 
And they did not sail within a thou- 


projection. 
round. 


ocean, 


Mereator’s 
the earth 
way 


on 
that 
shortest 


drawn 
them torgot 
the 


. “4? 
great 


those maps were 
was 
the 


parallels 


men who made 


cirele, where are 
stead of climbing over it. 
sand miles of Hawaii. 
Now what if the Panama Canal, which is expected to 
commerce boom along the Pacifie Coast, shall dry up 
meree instead? What if it merely offer to European 
the shortest path between Asiatie ports and European 
kets, and they sail straight through America, instead of 
ping their cargoes it? What if our induction has 
omitted the one most profoundly significant fact in all the 
array of facts? And what if in time of war it prove valuable 
to the ships of our enemies, but a nice little narrow path along 
whieh the air-ships of those who do not like us may drop 
Aynamite on our vessels as they climb the stairs of the locks? 
We are not experts in the matter of canal building, but we 
merely suggest that sometimes nations have committed monu- 
failure to inelude in their induction 


make 
com- 
ships 
mar- 
ship- 


across 


mental errors through 
some one really first consideration. 

And, being preachers, the editors venture to point the moral 
that men sometimes do the same in their spiritual life. 


ps 


‘**‘PROPHETIC CONFERENCE.’’ 


HOSE students of the Scriptures who are interested in 
the premillennial theory of the second coming of Jesus 
will be interested in the announcement of the ‘‘ Inter- 

national Prophetic Conference’’ to be held in Chicago under 

the auspices of the Moody Bible Institute Feb. 24-27. Among 

the speakers will be Rey. Robert MeWatty Russell, D. D., L.L.v., 

President of Westminster College; Rev. -C. I. Seofield, D. D.., 

Editor of the Seofield Reference Bible; Canon F..E. Howitt, 

M. A., of Hamilton, Ontario; Dr. R. A. Torrey, of Los Angeles; 


Evangelists William A. Sunday and L. W. Munhall D. D.; 
Rev. W. B. Riley, D. D., Minneapolis; Rev. Ford C. Ottman, 
D. D., Stamford, Conn.; A. C. Gaebelein, Editor of ‘‘Our 


Prof. Joseph Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary; and 


Hope;”’ 


others to be announced. Rev. Frank W. Sneed, D. D., of 
Pittsburg, will conduct a Pastors’ symposium on ‘‘The Doe- 
trine of the Premillennial Coming of Christ as a Workine 
Power in the Chureh and Community,’’ and Mr. Charles G. 


Trumbull, Editor of the Sunday School Times, will have charge 
of an ‘‘Experience Meeting,’’ on ‘*Why I am a Premillennial- 
ist.’’ The themes of the stated papers include: ‘‘The King- 
dom View of the Gospel as Related to the Missionary Program 
of Christ;’’ ‘*The Doetrine of the Last Things;’’ ‘The Jews:’’ 
‘*The Present-day ‘*The Signs of the 
‘*The Seeond Coming of Our Lord as a Motive for Personal 
Holiness;’’ and studies in the Old Testament as a Motive for 
Personal Holiness;’’ and studies in the Old Testament Proph 
There will also be an opportunity for diseussion and a 


Apostasy ;’’ Times;’”’ 


ets 
‘*Question Hour.’’ ' 

In the official call for this gathering it is stated that the eon- 
ference will not offer an opportunity for modern prophets to 
mark out a 


ventilate their speeulations, to fix dates, or to 


detailed program of the future; but that the oecasion will be 
used for students of ‘‘propheey’’ to give prominence ‘‘t» 
negleeted truths; to employ the true principles of Seripture 
interpretations; to warn against present-day apostacy; to 
awaken slumbering Christians; to present the most majestic 
of all motives for world-wide evangelism; to call attention to 
the doctrine of ‘last things’ as a bulwark against the skeptie- 
ism of modern theology; and to bring into closer fellowship all 


those who ‘love his appearing.’ 
THE PARABLES OF GOD. 
F all teachers, Jesus made largest use of parables. There- 
O in was shown the perfection of instruction. The more 
we understand the things of the spiritual life, the more 
it becomes plain that they must all be interpreted in terms of 
something that can be known by the senses. We have little 
knowledge, and ean have little knowledge, of abstract truth. 
We need constantly to be told, not what the kingdom of heaven 
is, but what the kingdom of heaven is like. It must be spelled 
out to us in short and familiar terms of things we know. 

Human life is a parable. Life means littie to us if we in- 
terpret it in terms of mere bread and butter. Men canno: 
live by these things alone. These are the mere symbols of 
deeper things. The very bread we toil for is the parable of 
our love for those for whom we live. The hat lifted to a lady, 
the crepe on the door, the wedding ring—all these things are 
parables. 

The Bible contains the parables of Jesus. It is said that 
‘*without a parable spake he not unto them.’’ It was his char- 
acteristic method of teaching. Those parables have lasted, 
because they interpret the deep things of God in terms of 
familiar life and experience. But the Bible contains other 
parables. It is itself a parable. Why should we have any 
Bible except the ten commandments? Because all the his- 
tory of God’s growing revelation is a parable of the divine 
truth making its way in human life. 

The inearnation was more than a fact in history; it was a 
parable. The Cross of Calvary is a parable. The Easter story 
is a parable. It is not enough that they are facts; facts can 
be the coldest, deadest, yes, the most untruthful things im- 
aginable. The real meanings of life are discovered when we 
find the deeper teachings which God makes real in parables 


of the soul. 
THE PLURAL PRONOUN. 
HE pronoun is the most exelusive of all the parts of speech 
TT We desperately need more pronouns—need them so mue) 
that we would have invented them long ago had they 

been mere nouns or verbs or adjectives, but we still say ‘‘he or 
where we ought to have a word of common gender, of 


she’’ 
when we 


engage in cireumlocution to avoid saying ‘‘they’’ 
do not mean ‘‘they’’ but only one person, who may be either 
male or female. Changes in the person or number of pro- 
nouns are among the most significant of grammatical varie- 
tions. When the Acts of the Apostles says, ‘‘When he had 
seen the vision, immediately we essayed to go into Macedonia,”’ 
a new chapter is begun in the history of revelation. ‘‘The 
travel doeument’’ of Acts, commonly called ‘‘the We section,” 
is immensely important because of its use of the plural. Paul 
saw the vision, but others, including the writer of that por- 
tion of Acts, responded to it. Wherever in the narrative of 
Acts you find the pronoun ‘‘we’’ you are face to face with a 
first-hand narrative of experiences. Much that is in the Bible 
was handed down by tradition, and that tradition may be fully 
authenticated, but the ‘‘we’’ portions have an interest all theit 
own. 

Nowhere in the Bible is the use of the plural pronoun more 
striking than in the first chapter of Genesis. ‘‘Let us make 
man,’’ says God. Who are to be ineluded in the plurality! 
God, of course, and who else? The Trinity, said some of the 
fathers. The angelie hosts, said others. Still others say it 
is the royal use of the plural, such as kings employ, and also 
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editors. Take your choice among these theories, or invent 
others to your liking. The important fact is that there is an 
undeniable plural. Some one besides God must work with 
God for the making of men. Character cannot be created 
by the nailing together of sticks, or the molding of earth into 
strange shapes, or the assembling of chemical compounds. 
Here is the text of all your theologies, all your rituals and 

creeds, all your politics and traffic and education. Does it 
make men? 

‘‘Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’’ 


Build your building never so high, they are towers of Babel, 
doomed to destruction and confusion of tongues if they make 
not men. Invent new machinery for the manufacture of 
hoots and bridges and buttons and bonnets,. but do they make 
men? Add new stories to your schools, and new courses to 
your curriculum, and teach innumerable studies, useful enough 
in their way, but do they make men? This is the test, every 
time. 

And your theories of heaven, and of the church and the soul 
are all weighed in the balance and found wanting, however 
so many your proof texts, however so formidable your logie, if 
they do not make men. 

God needs men; and the world needs men. The world needs 
the same kind of men that God needs. God and man must 
work together for the making of manhood. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

EAVEN will be a place of diversified activity. If God 
teaches us here to love art, it is because we shall have 
beauty in heaven, If God teaches us here the apprecia- 

tion of music, it is because heaven is full of harmony. 1f God 
tests our strength of character here, it is because we shall be in 
places that require strength of character. Nothing learned is 
to be wasted; nothing gained is to be lost. All will be of service 
in that world of diversified yet unified interests. 

This is why God desires well rounded and symmetrical char- 
acter. The Lombardy poplar has its beauty, but it cannot 
be God’s favorite tree,—a tree that in its ambition to 
rise straight heavenward displays a waste of dead branches 
below, sacrificed to the one determination to grow upward. 
Rather, we should think, God loves the strong oak, deep rooted 
and wide-spreading, with shade beneath its ample branches, 
or the maple or the elm, symmetrical and well proportioned, 
growing outward as they grow upward. Or perhaps we ought 
rather to say the apple tree, growing wider as well as higher, 
and with fruit on every branch. Certainly it is character of 
which this is the symbol that is most fit to grow in the garden 
of God. 


FEWER CHILDREN AND WORSE. 


HIS is one slogan of modern eugenics. It is one of the dif- 
ficulties with that bran new science that it is thus far 
wholly restrictive. It tells us what children ought not 

to be allowed to be born, and it tells it to the people who, if 
they are to bear children at all, presumably would not bear that 
kind. Meantime the idea of ‘‘fewer children and better’’ is a 
satisfaction to families that wish justification of small families. 

Sut the families where there are fewer children have on 
them the burden of proof. Are there better children in those 
homes where there are fewer? 

The contrary is the experience of many homes. The one 
child is a petted and spoiled child. The men and women who 
make their mark in the world have largely come out of large 
families. 

The reasons are partly apparent. The child who has grown 
up in a large family has already met a considerable number 
of life’s social problems and adjusted himself to them. In 
the large family there must be give and take. There must 
be adjustment and division and compromise. There must be 
the constant measuring of one’s own desire against another’s 
right. A child so reared has met the world and settled some 
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of its essential problems before he leaves the home. He has 
been cared for by an older brother, and has protected a 
younger one. 

Eugenics has important lessons to teach us. But let us go 
a bit slow about accepting all its negations, and then apply- 
ing them where they have least need of application. There 
are homes, Sunday-schools and churches that need more ehil- 
dren and better ones. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
SomME Recent DEVELOPMENTS, 

N previous articles we have endeavored to interpret the 
long movement which culminated at Toronto last October 
in the formation of a democratic ‘* Convention of Churches 

of Christ.’’ 

This movement and its consummation, we have maintained, 
could have no significance at all save as a step by the churches 
toward assuming responsibility for and direct control of their 
missionary and benevolent activities. These activities are now 
controlled by independent societies, the sole function of the 
churches being to provide the funds for the societies to admin- 
ister. 

It has been pointed out that the new plan is the New Testa- 
ment plan, and the democratic plan, and that it has in it the 
promise of greatly increased efficiency over the procedure to 
which we have become accustomed. 

In addition to these more or less theoretical considerations 
there are certain recent developments which strongly suggest 
the need of a better order of missionary administration. We 
do not now refer to the increasing competition among thie 
various societies nor the overburdening of the churches with 
the many appeals from the many uncodrdinated sources. The 
pastor who responds to these appeals has long since found that, 
taken with the many equally urgent causes appealing to him 
from other sources, his continuous constructive ministry is 
seriously interrupted. The budget system is a step toward 
unifying the various interests from the point of view of the 
local chureh, but it, of course, does not solve the whole problem. 

The recent development to which we particularly refer is in 
the attitude of the churches toward the societies, an attitude 
which has in it the seeds of division, if not disintegration. 
With the organization of the societies a half century ago the 
principles of loyalty and coéperation were so strong that those 
who refused to codperate with the societies regarded them- 
selves and were regarded as outside the brotherhood, forming 
a sort of communion of their own. In very recent times, 
however, the attitude of loyalty to the ‘‘recognized’’ societies 
has been appreciably weakened. The churches and the chureh 
leaders tolerate the setting up of mission stations, and coun- 
tenance the taking up of mission tasks by various ‘‘ unauthor- 
ized’’ agencies, which, in their operation, actually compete 
with the societies and deflect money from the ‘‘recognized’’ 
treasuries, 

This is the ease in both foreign and home missions. The 
work of Mr. Cunningham in Japan and other missionaries in 
the Orient, the Christian Standard’s independent mission in 
Paris, and New York City’s committee to solicit funds for 
maintaining a propaganda in Russia are cases in point. On 
the home field the Christian Standard also supports a work 
among foreigners over which the American society has no con- 
trol nor is it connected in any way with it. 

These instanees are cited not because of their intrinsic 
importance, but because they call attention to the tolerating 
attitude with which such irregular and, in most cases, com- 
peting and hostile missionary efforts have come to be regarded. 
The change in attitude is so marked that the Men and Millions 
Movement, originating among the ‘‘recognized’’ societies has 
recently issued a statement which allows every nondescript 
and private missionary agency, even those hostile to the socie- 
ties, to share in the gifts of the brotherhood. 

A still more significant irregularity—significant not alone 
because of the principle involved but also because of the in- 
trinsie importance to which the competing institution has at- 


(Coneluded on page 23.) 
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DEMAND MORE CHAPLAINS FOR 
NAVY. 

Protestant and Roman Catholie forces 
are united in the effort to obtain addi- 
tional chaplains for the United States 
Navy, and at the recent hearing before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
at Washington a delegation of religious 
leaders was led by Rev. Charles 8S. Mace- 
farland, Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
ceil, and Rev. L. J. O’Hern, representing 
Cardinal Gibbons and the Roman Catho- 
lie arch-bishops, in support of a measure 
adopted by the Federal Council which 
provides for a chaplain on each battle- 
ship, the provision for aeting chaplains 
to be trained for full service, and the re- 
moval of present discrimination against 
the chaplains in the matters of rank and 
salary as compared with the other offi- 
cers. 

At the present time there are only 
twenty-four chaplains, while the navy 
consists of sixty-five battleships besides 
the various subsidiary vessels. 

The House Committee frankly  ex- 
pressed its approval of the proposition 
and a delegation which waited upon See- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, 
found him cordial and earnest in his be- 
lief that the appointment of the neces- 
sary chaplains is the first and most im- 
portant consideration of his recent re- 
port. He assured the delegation that no 
other workers should be considered as 
substitutes for the appointment of chap- 
lains. 

The delegation ineluded Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Bishop Alfred Harding, 
Rev. H. K. Carroll, Associate Secretary 
of the Federal Council, and Rev. Wal- 
lace Radeliffe. 


PRESBYTERIANS DISCUSS CHURCH 
UNITY 


The Presbyterian Advance is printing 
a series of articles on ‘‘Should Protest- 
antism Unite?’’ The author is P. Marion 
Sims, Ph. D., whose book on ‘* What 
Must the Church Do to Be Saved?’’ has 
attracted much attention. In the first 
article of the series, Dr. Sims discusses 
the church’s ‘‘splintered condition,’’ and 
starts off with these hopeful words: 

‘The reeent Bulletin of Religious 
Bodies issued by the Government does 
not give one who longs to see all de- 
nominations united as much encourage- 
ment as he would like. Yet the report 
is not so discouraging as might appear 
on the surface. According to this report, 
forty-one new denominations were added 
to the already long list between 1890 and 
1906. But many of those reported as 
churehes have no elaim to be regarded 
as Christian and others cannot be ealled 
churches. Practically all the new de- 
nominations, eleven of which were added 
through immigration, are very small and 
of no real significance. They are only 
eddies in the great stream. 

‘*The thing of greatest significance in 
this connection is not ineluded in this 
report; indeed it could not be; and that is 
the marvelous growth within recent years 
of a sentiment in favor of denomination- 
al union among all denominations. Sev- 
eral very important and __ significant 
unions have occurred within recent years, 
and others are under consideration. The 


old-time bitterness and. wrangling be- 
tween denominations is gone; yet we are 
a long ways from the millennium. The 
subject is prominently before the people, 
however, and very many of the best men 
and religious publications have com- 
mitted themselves to the idea.’’ 

The writer reaches a very practical 
conclusion when he makes this entirely 
true statement: 

‘*How the church has reached its pres- 
ent splintered condition is to us a mat- 
ter of minor importance. We are not 
concerned with whether or not, under all 
the cireumstances, our ancestors were 
justified in dividing the echureh. These 
things belong to ancient history. The 
question of importance to us is whether 
or not we shall perpetuate the divisions 
which they have made. We have not 
the semblance of an exeuse which they 
had who divided the echureh.’’ 

The editor of the ‘‘Advance,’’ com- 
menting on the article, puts himself 
heartily in favor of union, and closes his 
editorial with the following enlightening 
declarations: 

‘*The first is this: It is a mistaken, 
even an un-Christian, policy to insist 
that union should wait upon unanimity. 


The second, that the question of whether 
or not Protestantism should unite does 
not and should not depend upon uni- 
formity in doctrinal belier.’’ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH LOSES GREAT 
LAYMAN. 


In the death of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
physician and author, the Episcopal 
Chureh loses one of its foremost men of 
note. The Living Chureh, speaking of 
Dr. Mitechell’s fine character, pays the 
following tribute: 

‘*The depth of Mr. Mitehell’s spirit- 
ual life was remarkable. He lived his 
religion in his personal life and in his 
contact with his fellow-man. He was a 
true philanthropist. He gave freely of 
his means and time. His life in the 
chureh was one of child-like faith and 
trust. He could see no reason for skep- 
ticism. Only a few days before his 
death he said that he intended to write 
a book of ‘Sermons from the Pew.’ He 
wanted to bear testimony to what the 
church and religion had done for him. 
He wanted to tell how true he had found 
that Christ had been a personal help to 
him all through his life’’ 


Here and There in the Religious World 


Gypsy Smith to Evangelize Philadelphia. 
A conference of prominent ministers 
and laymen was recently held in the 
Wanamaker store, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Wanamaker presiding, at which it was 
decided to ask Gypsy Smith to conduct 
an evangelistic campaign in Philadelphia 
next fall. Mr. Wanamaker, George W. 
Bailey, Dr. Conwell and Dr. Tomkins 
were appointed a committee to nominate 
a general committee to arrange all de- 
tails. 
Fred B. Smith Enters Business. 

The announcement is made from the 
New York headquarters of the interna- 
tional committee of the Y. M. C. A. that 
Fred B. Smith, head of the committee’s 
religious work department, is resigning 
to enter business. Mr. Smith has been 
the principal evangelistic speaker of the 
committee for nearly fifteen years. In 
the winter of 1911-12, he beeame the 
executive leader of the Men and Relig- 
ion Forward Movement. Later his name 
came to a world-wide fame when he and 
Raymond Robins made the cireuit of 
Christendom with the Men and Religion 
message. Mr. Smith will continue to 
speak on Sundays in evangelistic meet- 
ings of Y. M. C. A.’s in the cities which 
he visits on his business trips. 


W. J. Bryan to Address Bible Conference. 

Secretary Bryan has promised to open 
with an address an extensive Bible con- 
ference to be held in Washington City, 
Feb. 8-15. Other distinguished speakers 
will be Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, of Lon- 
don, England, Dr. John Henry Jowett, of 
New York and Dr. William Souper, of 
London. 


Dayton, Ohio, in Religious Campaign. 
About sixty of the Dayton, O., city 
churehes have federated and will begin 
a campaign in all parts of the city Feb. 
15. Eleven groups have been organized, 


each having charge of its own territory. 
A thorough census will be taken of the 
residents of each section and definite 
knowledge of the status, moral and so- 
cial, will be valuable to the central com- 
mittee and to the churches. 


St. Louis Plans Religious Awakening. 

The plan of the St. Louis, Mo., Federa- 
tion of Churches to lay special emphasis 
upon the Lenten season, as a period for 
special religious quickening, has _ been 
adopted by the leading churehes of the 
city. Each chureh will earry out its own 
plan and program, but the note of evan- 
gelism will be sounded by all. 


Religious Work on Steamships. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has opened negotations with the 
management of trans-Atlantic steamship 
lines with a view to placing secretaries 
on their great ships. 


Chicago Has Another ‘‘Special Sunday.’’ 

The Chieago churches are asked by 
W. B. Millard, Seeretary of the Chicago 
Chureh Federation, to observe Lincoln’s 
birthday (Sunday, February 8) as a spe- 
cial Sunday for a plea for ‘‘The Sacred- 
ness of Human Life.’’ There were 9,000 
murders and 13,000 suicides in this 
country last year, it is reported. 


Yale in Social Service. 

The gift of $350,000 of the Yale di- 
vinity school just announced by the uni- 
versity corporation will be used, in part 
at least, to provide a department of so- 
cial service for men who wish to become 
probation officers, juvenile court officers 
and secretaries or workers in social set- 
tlements and organized charities. Men 
who enter this department will receive 
instruction in problems dealing with 
pauperism, charity and labor disputes. 

The divinity school has a membership 
of 105. It is non-sectarian. 
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Ida M. Tarbell Discusses Drink. 

In the January American Magazine, 
Ida M. Tarbell writes a fascinating ac- 
count of the work of the Court of Do- 
mestie Relations in Chicago—a court de- 
voted to the work of settling cases that 
arise out of marital troubles. On thie 
subject of drink as a cause of such 
troubles Miss Tarbell says: 

‘‘The havoe that drink plays in do- 
mestic troubles has never been exagger- 
ated. It is by far the most fertile cause 
of separation. Last year Judge Gemmi!l 
put a system into operation by which he 
hoped to determine approximately the 
cause of family separation. The conclu- 
sion was that in forty-six out of every 
100 eases it is due to excessive drinking. 

‘‘The discouragement lies in the fact 
that in the ease of excessive drinking it 
leaves nothing in the man which can be 
deeply touched. The stomach may hold 
out indefinitely, the character never does. 
The man gradually loses all signs of re- 


spect for himself and for others. He be- 
comes a shameless hanger-on. He lies 


fluently and habitually to his best friends. 
He tricks and cheats them with uncon- 
cern. There is little or no help for such 
eases while they are at large.’’ 


Blease’s Little Wheeze is True. 

Gov. Cole Blease, in a brief ad- 
dress to a number of convicts whom he 
had pardoned, said in Columbia: 

‘‘T advise you to live quiet, temperate, 
industrious lives. It is dissipation, it is 
sprees, that fill our prisons.’’ 

Governor Blease paused, then ended im- 
pressively : 

‘*A high old time lays many a man 
low.’’ 


S. Weir Mitchell, Physician, 

Poet. 

The late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was in- 
deed a remarkable man. Attairing fame 
in medicine first, he began, when at the 
half-century line developing his literary 


Author, 


genius. With ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ he won 
his spurs. Doctor Mitchell died a fa- 


mous author. That he was a true poet 
may be seen from the following beauti- 
ful poem of faith. It is entitled ‘‘ Eve- 
ning :’’ 
“T know the night is now at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay, 
The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry, 
But I have had my day; 
Yes I have had the day, dear Lord, the day: 
When at Thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light.” 


How J. Q. Adams Prayed. 

Senator Lodge’s great interest in his- 
tory led him to accumulate many _first- 
hand stories of historical characters such 
as this of John Quiney Adams, which add 
to the interest of his ‘‘ Early Memories’’ 
(Seribners). 

‘*In May, 1882, I met Dr. (George) 
Ellis at the house of his brother, Dr. Ru- 
fus Ellis, and he gave me an account of 
a visit he made to New York with John 
Quincey Adams. His story interested me 


so much that I wrote it down when I 
went home. Doctor Ellis said: ‘It was 
in 1884. The oeeasion was the fiftieth 


anniversary of the New York Historical 
Society. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society sent a committee, Mr. Adams be- 
ing the oldest and Doetor Ellis the young- 
est member. At the ears Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams appeared and told Doctor 


Ellis that he had tried to persuade his 
father to take a servant but the old gen- 
tleman, then nearly eighty, replied, ‘I 
can take care of myself as well as you 
ean of yourself. I won’t have a servant.’ 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams _ therefore 
asked Doctor Ellis to look after his 
father. They went to Bunker’s on the 
Battery and had a large airy room to- 
gether. Mr. Adams would have no fire 
(it was November) but insisted on hav- 
ing the window wide open. After they 
were both in bed Mr. Adams would be- 
gin stories and narrate all sorts of ex- 
periences full of fire and vigor, and 
Doctor Ellis said, most amusing; that he 
had to stuff the sheet in his mouth to 
prevent himself from roaring’ with 
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Washington and Quincey. I say it out 
loud always and I don’t mumble it eith- 
er’ Then he would repeat in a loud, 
clear voice: 

‘* “Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 

‘**At about five a. m. Mr. Adams 
would arise, and, a wood fire being laid, 


would get from his trunk an _ old-fash- 
ioned tinder-box—he despised the re- 
cent-invented lueifer matehes—and 


would strike a light, kindle the fire and 
light his eandle. Then he would strip, 
place a basin of water on the floor and 
sponge himself vigorously from head to 
foot; then partially dressed, sit down 
by the fire, place the Bible on his knees, 
and holding the candle in one hand, ex- 
pound a Psalm in the most vigorous man- 
ner to Doctor Ellis.’’ 


The New Laureate Tells Story. 

Dr. Robert Bridges tells, as a_ true 
story, the following: A young, high- 
bred novice of the Cowley Fathers, hav- 


laughter. After talking some time Mr. jng fled from the luxuries of the world, 
Adams would say: Now it is time tO was spending his first night on the 
go to sleep and I am going to say my straw mattress in his allotted cell. Be- 
prayers. | I shall say also the verse ing awakened at cockerow by a knock 
my mother taught me when a child. at the door and a mild voice ervying. 
[ have never failed to repeat it ‘‘Dominus teeum,’’ he replied, ‘‘Thank 
every night of my life. I have said it in you, thank you! will you kindly set it 
Holland, Prussia, Russia, England, down outside?’’ 
t 
The World Is Growing Bett 
National Conference on Race Betterment, Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 8-12. 
Four hundred men and women of for the development of a race of human 


prominence, comprising the first repre- 
sentative group of scientific experts ever 
gathered in America for that purpose, 
met in Battle Creek, January 8-12 to as- 
semble evidence of race deterioration 
and to consider methods of checking the 
downward trend of mankind. The meet- 
ing was known as the First National 
Conference on Race Betterment. 

Through the co-operation of the press, 
the objects and aims of the conference 
have been very widely disseminated and 
a resultant influence for better race 
ideals is anticipated. 

Already, the effect of the conference is 
apparent in Battle Creek where popular 
interest in mental and physical efficiency 
was awakened by a series of public 
school tests which showed an alarming 
percentage of defective children in all 
grades. 

The conference had its inception in che 
efforts of four men, particularly inter- 


ested in race betterment—Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 


Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium; 
Sir Horace Plunkett, former minister of 
agriculture for Ireland, and Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University. At the invi- 
tation of a central committee chosen 
largely by these men, fifty men and wom- 
en of national prominence in the fields 
of science and education consented to 
share in the program. Their addresses, 
together with open discussion of many of 
the points considered, constituted a very 
widespread study of all phases of evi- 
dent race degeneracy and the advocacy 
of many ideas of reform. Some of the 
suggested methods of improvement are 
frequent medical examination of the 
well, outdoor life, temperance in diet, 
biologie habits of living, open air schools 
and playgrounds, the encouragement of 
rural life, the segregation or steriliza- 
tion of defectives, the encouragement of 
eugeniec marriages by requiring medical 
certifieates before granting license and 
the establishing of a eugenics registry 


thoroughbreds. 

Among those having a share in the 
program were: Rev. Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis, Jacob Riis, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Booker T. Washington, Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, Dr. 8S. Adolphus Knopf, Dr. 
C. B. Davenport, Dr. J. N. Hurty, Dean 
Walter Taylor Sumner and many other 
men of equal prominence in uplift work. 

Some of the interesting statements of 
the conference are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Tt will be no easy task to improve the 
race to the point where there will be no 
dependent children, but the elimination 
of the dependent child will be one of the 
best indications of the superiority of our 
national stock.’’—Dr. Gertrude E. Hall, 
New York State Board of Charities. 

‘“*T believe that a great deal can be 
done by publication of facts as to the 
physiological effects of alcohol, in the 
way of inducing educated and intelligent 
people to conserve their health by limit- 
ing the use of aleohol or giving it up al- 
together.’’—Henry Smith Williams, Au- 
thor. 

‘*Eugenies does not eliminate romance. 
We eugenists believe romance should be 
retained. Through the past it has proved 
a good thing.’’—Prof. Roswell H. John- 
son, University of Pittsburgh. 

‘‘In order that the race may survive it 
will apparently be necessary to make a 
eugenie selection of healthy mothers and 
to provide that the cost of bearing and 
rearing children shall be equally shared 
by all.’’—Prof. J. MeKeen Cattell, edi- 
tor Popular Science Monthly. 

‘The boys are learning that they have 
a calling just as sacred as the eall to 
motherhood and that is the eall to fath- 
erhood.’’—Dean Walter Taylor Sumner 
of Chicago. 

‘‘The negro in the South, with all his 
weaknesses and handicaps, is not yet in 
any large measure, in the ditch.’’— 
Booker T. Washington, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute. 
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Downtown Church Has Remarkable Report. 

rhe downtown city church, no longer a 
community church located in the midst of 
its membership, but reaching out its in 
fluences to its scattered membership, is a 
problem of great difficulty Although unde 
such conditions, the Sterling Place Church, 
Brookiyn, N. Y., offers its annual report with 
just a little pardonabie pride, calling atten 
tion to its work. Through the united effori 
of an active membership of less than 200 
and a contributing membership of 110, it 
has completed the payment of a $10,000 mort- 
gage, and this year for the first time in 
thirty-two years has closed the year with 
all expenses paid and a surplus to its credit. 
This result is entirely due to a united, will 
ing, and sacrificing membership, which is 
shown by the fact that the average contribu 
tion for the year has been $77.62. The con 
tribution for missions and benevolences is 
$1,024.20, with an average contribution of 
$9.50 rhe church reports total receipts of 


&7 045.55. 


Pittsburgh, East End, Prosperous. 

More than 300 of the 485 members of East 
End Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., sat down to a 
royal turkey banquet at the annual business 
meeting January 21. The minister, John 
Ray Ewers, reported 104 additions in 1913, 
forty-eight by baptism. Four deaths and 
nineteen letters granted. The church in a 
whirlwind campaign raised $14,700 and pur- 
chased an adjoining property for a parish 
\ gymnasium will probably be built 
the coming summer. The church treasurer 
reported $14,414.50 raised for all purposes. 


vyenerous 


house. 


The missionary offerings were 
There are 371 enrolled in the Sunday-school, 
ninety-nine in the C. W. B. M., thirty-five 
active Endeavorers, eighty-four in men’s class 
and seventy in women’s class. Handsome bal- 
ances are in all treasuries. Mr. Ewers has 
been with this church four and one-half 
years. The congregations have gradually 
grown until the church is full and the mem- 
bership has been more than doubled 


Herbert Yeuell Pleases Large Audiences. 

lierbert Yeuell is again in the field, and 
from the reports that come to us from Chi- 
cago and Topeka, he is doing excellent serv- 
ice, Austin Hunter, soulevard, 
Chicago, reports that he closed a ten days’ 
efficiency campaign with this church Jan- 


of Jackson 


uary 25 Special addresses and lectures of 
high order, “the ablest series of sermons 
heard from any evangelist,” are mentioned 
in Mr. Hunter's report. Mr. Yeuell makes 


a specialty of travelogs, and is said to have 
slides that are unsurpassed. These were 
made from original photographs made by Mi 
Yeuell. 

Charles A. Finch, of Topeka, Kans., 
that Topeka has been hearing Mr. Yeuell 
with great enthusiasm His illustrated lect- 
ures were given in the city auditorium. Mr. 


reports 


Finch says of the evangelist: “He is first a 
man, then a faithful preacher of the gospel 
and after that one of the most eloquent of 
the princes of the American platform, but 
ever and always in every pictorical expres- 
sion of his genius there is found the Christo 
ethical uplift ” 


Spokane Church Has Mission for Foreigners. 

The annual report of Central Church, 
Washington, gives a membership, 
non-resident of 1,300 
Pastoral 
Sermons and addresses 118. 


Spokane, 
total resident and 
New additions for the year 129. 
calls 1,521. 
otal funds raised, about $8,000. All inter- 
est on debt was paid and the principal on 
the church debt reduced over $1,000 and the 


balance of the church debt covered by 


pledges. During the past year a mission for 
foreigners was opened up. From this mis- 
sion two Russian boys have united with the 
church They are of Polish descent Four 
Bulgarians have come into the church. Two 
oT three of these will take the Bible work 
among their countrymen. About twelve or 


fifteen Bulgarians are attending the mission 
regularly, One Greek and Austrian is also 
attending. Fifteen Chinese boys have been 
baptized and two or three of these are pre- 
paring themselves for Bible work in China. 

Ihe following editorial appeared in the 
Spokesman Review of Spokane the next day 
after the annual meeting, commending the 
pastor’s work during the last year: “Some 
people fancy that the sky-pilots have a soft 
snap. How many of them would like to work 
as hard as Parson Davis of Central Chris 
tian Church? In 113 he made 1,521 calls, 
an average of four a day, many involving 
long travel, and 118 addresses and sermons, 
to say nothing of forty-eight weddings and 
twenty-seven funerals. His experience is 
that of almost every pastor of a great city 
chureh.” 


Seattle Church Progressing. 
The Ballard church is one of the old 


churches of Seattle. It was one of the 
landmarks in Ballard long before Ballard 
became a part of Greater Seattle. The 


church had its difficulties and its prob- 
lems, but the organization weathered the 
storm, and as the city grew the church 





P. H. Welshimer, Canton, Ohio, whose school 
has challenged Greater Chicago’s schools 
to a contest. 


grew. The Church Extension Board assisted 
in erecting a splendid building here in 1897. 
rhe building grew old, however, as_ the 
congregation increased and the city grew. 
About six years ago, during the ministry 
of A. L. Crim, one side of the building 
was torn out and a tabernacle erected which 
about doubled the capacity of the build- 
ing. Two years ago the church succeeded 
in acquiring a new property. It is in the 
very heart of Seattle’s great industria] 
center. Within one mile of the church the 
national government is spending its $2,750,- 
000 appropriation on the Lake Washington 
Canal locks and the city, county, and state 
are spending tremendous sums won other 
canal work. Within a radius of the same 
distance there are nineteen shingle and 
lumber mills, some wf them among the 
largest in the world. An army of men are 
employed in these mills, many of them 
skilled workmen, 

“Our part of this great city,” L. E. Lakin, 
pastor of the church, writes, “is at least 
30.000 or 40,000. We have not been able 
to cultivate this great territory. No 
equipment would make this great task pos- 
sible, but with our new facilities we will 
be able to accomplish far more than for- 
merly, and when the plans now well be- 
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zun are completed we will approach the 
task with hope of gaining large success.” 
“The new work is undertaken on the unit 
plan. The first unit is a completed base- 
ment 64 by 92 feet. This was planned with 
the idea of permanence. The work can be 
vompleted without disturbing this part of! 
the building. The basement auditorium 
will seat 500 people and the accommoda- 
tions for Sunday-school purposes are ideal. 
rhe property as it now stands represents 
an investment of $10,000; when completed, 
it will represent at least $25,000 on invest- 
ment; am in the latter part of my fifth 
year with these good people.” 


Grand Junction School of Methods. 

W. J. Clarke, new adult superintendent of 
the American Society, reports that the 
second school of Methods in the tour of the 
specialists of the American Society, held at 
Grand Junction, Colorado, January 12-16, 
was a pronounced success. Jasper T. Moses, 
the minister of the local church and Charles 
Wm. Dean, state Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, made splendid preparation. ‘The sessions 
were held in the assembly rooms of the 
Y. M. C. A. building and a total of sixty- 
two students registered. Of this number 
twenty-one completed the work and received 
International certificate. Representatives 
from five Christian churches were in the 
school and in addition the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Brethren and Church of 
God congregations had in all twenty-six 
representatives present The Bible study 
work was done by local ministers assisted 
by W. J. Clarke, and the Organization and 
Management Course was given by Charles 
Wm. Dean. Resolutions embodying a request 
for another school next year in Colorado 
were enthusiastically passed. 


Wichita, Central, Reports. 

The Central Church, Wichita, Kans., re- 
ports that for the vear 1913, 182 persons 
have been added to the membership, mak- 
ing the total 1500. $8,078 were raised for 
all departments of the church, more than 
$3,000 were raised and given to the Fair- 
view Avenue and West Side churches to 
help in their building enterprises, while one 
family gave $600 to an African Mission, 
while three other families gave $1,600 to 
Phillips University, at Enid, Okla., making 
a grand total of $13,765. Walter Scott 
Priest began his fifth year as pastor Nov. I. 


A Record Missionary Church. 

Last year the church at Pomona, Cal., gave 
$830 for Foreign Missions through the For- 
eign Society. This church now supports two 
missionaries on the foreign field through this 
Society—Miss Edith L. Apperson, on _ the 
Congo, Africa, and Dr. C. L. Pickett, Laoag, 
P. I. Besides G. H. Waters of that church 
supports Mrs. E. R. Moon in Africa. This is 
one of the best missionary churches we have. 
It gave $3,626 for all missions last year and 
expended $4,626 on itself. 


Dr. Ainslie Makes Important Speech. 
Peter Ainslie, who is visiting England as 
one of a deputation from the United States 
to meet the councils and committees of the 
Free Church bodies there in the interest of 
world wide unity, is reported by “The Chris 
tian World” as having made a very effective 
speech at a dinner given to the Delegation, 
in London. This affair was described by 
Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett as “an historic 
occasion, opening perhaps a new era in Chris- 
tian history.” Sir Joseph was host and 
chairman, and over a hundred Free Church- 
men from all quarters of England were pres- 
ent. Doctor Ainslie, in his speech, made it 
clear that not only the Protestant, but the 
Eastern and ultimately the Roman churches 
come within the horizon of the delegates’ 
hopes. They would, said Dr. Ainslie, go into 
the World Conference as Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Methodists, but 
God knows how they would come out of it. 
Doctor Ainslie gave point to his powerful! 
appeal by a story. A little while ago he ad- 
mitted a young girl to church membership. 
Making a pastoral call upon her soon after- 
wards, he asked as to her father and mother. 
The girl burst into tears and sobbed discon- 
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solately. Feeling that he had been guilty of 
an intrusion, Doctor Ainslie apologized for 
his question; but the girl, wiping her eyes, 
explained that her father and mother were 
divorced and did not live together. When 
Christians, said Doctor Ainslie, are as sensi- 
tive to the divisions in the household of faith 
as was that girl, then the age of unity will 
have come. 


R. A. Long Commends J. W. Mounce. 

R. A. Long, of Kansas City, has written 
John W. Mounce, of Hannibal, whose record 
has been noted in these columns, the follow 
ing letter: 

“My Dear Mr. Mounce: I am in receipt of 
a marked copy of the Hannibal Morning 
Journal of January 11, from which I notice 
the wonderful record belonging to you as a 
Sunday-school attendant. I very much doubt 
if there is another individual in all the world 
that can show such a record. I have been 
quite a regular Sunday-school attendant 
since I was, say, fifteen years old, but with 
nothing like such regularity as has been 
yours to enjoy. I say yours to enjoy, because 
I believe I enjoy my attendance at Sunday- 
school possibly more than any other church 
service, at least fully as much, and so I am 
sure that your enjoyment during this long 
period of Sunday-school attendance has been 
almost unboundea. 

“I am glad indeed of the opportunity to 
have noted this record. I observe that you 
are well along in life. Sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that Many more years may be spared 
you, not only for your own enjoyment, but 
for the blessings that doubtless your life has 
brought and is bringing to mankind. 

“Trusting I may have an opportunity 
some day to meet you, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 


R. A. Lone.” 


Church has Greatest Missionary Year. 
Jacksonville, lll., Central church has just 
concluded the greatest missionary year in 
its history. There has been given through the 
treasury of the church, $1,547.52, through 
other departments of the church, $1,129.67, 
and by individuals more than $2,000, making 
a grand total of about $5,000 for missions 
and benevolences, last year. At the annual 
meeting, held recently it was reported that 
$5,246.67 was raised for current expenses 
in the church, and $1,717.09 in other depart- 


ments, making the grand total $6,963.76. 
This chureh has adopted a comprehensive 


missionary policy, including the support of 
the Christian Hospital at Lu Chu Fu, China, 
of President C. T. Paul of the College of 
Missions as the Living-link of the C. W. 
B. M., and of W. B. Slater at Moline, Ill, as 
State Living-link. Thus the church is repre- 
sented in medical, educational and evangel- 
istie missions. During the past year there 
have been a total of seventy-seven additions 
to the leeal congregation with a net gain of 
twenty-one. Clyde Darsie is the efficient min- 
ister at Jacksonville. 


Annual Report, First Church, Paris, Ill. 


The annual report of First Church, Paris, 
activity. The 


Ill., shows a year of great 
budget for the year was $10,150. Of this 
amount $2,250 wen for missions and $7,900 


There were 188 additions to 
the church during the year. The Sunday- 
school made a splendid record. ‘There are 
430 in the Home Department and 173 in the 
Cradle Roll. The average attendance for the 
last three months of the year was 664. The 
attendance for the year was 
W. B. M. has a member- 
ship of 100, but has set the mark for 150 
before the year passes. The Auxiliary has 
been paying about $400 on a Living-link for 
several years, but expects to be a complete 
Living-link this year. 


for local work. 


average 


417. The C. 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Reports. 

rhe annual meeting of Euclid Avenue 
church, Cleveland, Ohio, was held January 8. 
Reports from all departments of the church 
were read together with a reminiscent paper 
by Asa Hudson of Chardon, who was a mem- 
ber of this church from 1853 to 1883. The 
reports indicated that the year 1913 was the 
best in the history of the church. During 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Sacrifice of Missionary Families 
BY F. M. RAINS. 


Some will never know the real sacrifice 
many missionary families are making for the 
evangelization of the world. The word is 
used in its true New Testament significance. 
The task of the world’s evangelization re- 
quires our best, and many are equal to the 
demand. 

Sometimes the father must go to the mis- 
sion field and leave the family in America 
for the education of the children. And it 
seems best for the mother to remain with 
them. For the father to go away from his 
children at the growing and formative period 
of their lives is a severe trial indeed. Few 
are prepared for the test. The romp and 
laughter, and the affection and problems of 
the child life are as dear to the missionary’s 
heart as to any who abide at home. The com- 
pelling love of Christ forces these brave men 
to the ends of the earth. These heralds of 
the gospel! are the chief glory of the churches. 

We are reminded of this afresh by one of 
our missionaries who has just bid farewell 
to his loved ones for a term of years. A 
consecrated wife follows him with prayer 
and every proper benediction, but with 
streaming eyes and breaking heart. When 
he sees his children again he will scarcely 
recognize them. They will have grown into 
young manhood. And the face of the wife 
will be changed, but sanctified by loyal 
Christian servig¢e. : 

For a man to go away from his devoted 
wife for so lone a term involves a sacrifice 
beyond all description. She is the mother 
of his children, she is his wise counselor in 
the varied and intricate problems of life, his 
ideal in all that is best, his true and help- 
ful companion in things intellectual and 
spiritual, his inspiration when the task is 
hard and the clouds do not lift. The call of 
duty to such a man is loud and strong, and 


impelling. All good men honor him. He is 
an apostle of the churches and of Jesus 
Christ. The marks of his Lord are not in 


his body, but in his heart and in his life. 
There are tests of faith stronger than even 
death itself. 

Sometimes the children must be sent home 
for education and health. In most 
there are no suitable schools for the children 

\ 


cases 


ln that case the parents remain on the fields. 
This is a severe trial to the whole family 
Then again the climate in the chief mission 
fields is most trying. G. L. Wharton spoke 


of laboring on when the temperature was 
120 degrees. And sometimes the heat is 
almost unbearable for months at a _ time. 


The same is true in Africa. The conditions 
of life are appallingly unsanitary in all 
Asia and Africa, and sanitation means much 
to the Anglo-Saxon. What would be the con- 
dition of an American city if there were no 
sewers, if garbage were left to rot in the sun, 
and all offal were thrown in the streets? 
One man said he identifid seventy-two dis 
tinct smells in Peking, China! Another said 
he could smell China six months after leav- 
ing the country! Native heathen cities ap- 
pal the visitors by their nastiness. 

Of the older families on the mission fields 
but few are found not divided by many thou 
sands of miles. God only knows the meas- 
ure of the weeping hearts of fathers and 
mothers who toil on in those far away places 
with their children parted during the dear- 
est years. Time eliminates a score of heart- 
rending difficulties. But this abides. 

If the big-souled Christians of our churches 
could see the full significance of this brave 
battle our representatives are putting up 
against nerve-testing difficulties, then there 
would be an outpouring of for 
every call for life and money till the Foreign 
Society would say, enough. 

The few dollars given in the March Ofler- 
ing by the most liberal is not worthy to be 
mentioned in the presence of what is being 
done by our missionaries. They are a brave 
and true group of men and women, who have 


resources 


gone forth with the gospel message. They 
have faced wars and revolutions, they have 
uncomplainingly toiled when their bodies 


were burning .with fever, their heads have 
ached with disease, and their hearts with 
problems, and they are resisting uncongenial 
climates sometimes even unto death itself. 
Neither the burning heat of summer, nor the 
storms of winter have been able to drive 
them from their post of duty. God has hon- 
ored us with the privilege of their sppport. 


Eureka College and Missions 


Eureka College has always been character- 
ized by the misisonary spirit. For years this 
institution has been a power house of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm and a training school in 
which those going to the field were equipped 
for their work. Many have gone forth from 
the halls of Eureka College into the utter- 





President H. O. Pritchard, of Eureka College. 
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Are we worthy of the duty? March 1 will 
tell. 
most parts of the earth 

On January 22, Miss Irene Banta sailed 


from San Francisco to China, to take up 
work in the school for girls conducted by 
Miss Emma Lyon. Miss Banta is a product 
of Eureka College, Eureka having been her 
home since childhood. She is the fifth mis 
sionary to be sent to the foreign field within 
the last year. A little more than a year ago 
Emory Ross was sent by the C. W. B. M. to 
Liberia. Last June Lewis Hurt was also 
sent by the C. W. B. M. to Liberia. In 
September last, Dr. Ernest Pearson went out 
under the Woman’s Board to Liberia and 
Dr. Will Frymire went to Bolenge under the 
auspices of the Foreign Society. All these 
are the products of Eureka College. It 
would be difficult to find a finer group of 
young people anywhere. Scme of them will 
become famous missionaries. Eureka re- 
joices to have had a part in equipping them 
for their life’s work. Other Eureka grad- 
uates are now taking training in the Mis- 
sionary Training School and will also sail 
months 


for the foreign field before many 
have passed. Every continent of the earth 
and many islands of the sea have former 


Eureka students witnessing for Christ. The 
influence of Eureka College is literally belt- 


ing the earth. H. O. PRITCHARD, 
President. 
The Joint Board Banquet is an annual 


affair at Kansas City. It occurred at the 
Linwood Boulevard Church on Thursday ev 
ening, January 29, and R. A. Long delivered 
the principal address. 
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the vear over 338,000 was raised in cash by 
the church and its auxiliary organizations. 
Of this amount $22,500 was used in paying 


off the last item of indebtedness. During the 


year 111 members were received into the 
church his is the largest number of addi- 
tions the church has received in any one 


year during the seventy years of its history. 
All of these persons came at regular services. 
The report of the pastor, J. H. Goldner, was 


the fourteenth annual report given to this 
congregation. Each year sees the work of 
Mr. Goldner and the Euclid Avenue church 


making a steady advance. The pastor and 
the congregation thoroughly know and under- 
stand cach other. The committee on ways 
and means reported an Every-member Can- 
vass successfully conducted in November, 
1913, for the current expenses and mission- 
ary contributions of the year 1914. The com- 


bined budget calls for an expenditure of 
$14,750. Of this amount $4,000 is for mis- 
s10ns rhirteen missionary and benevolent 


enterprises are mentioned in the missionary) 
portion of the budget. Each of has 
been apportioned a sum in accord with the 
recommendations of the National Budget 
Committee, and a missionary treasurer has 
been elected to whom the missionary 
appropriation is paid by the Church treas- 
urer each week. Monthly remittances will 
be made to the various societies. The Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions participates 
in the division of the missionary fund. With 
the Church financed for 1914 the members 
will direct their activities toward the spirit- 
ual church work. Personal work, 
evangelism, Bible-school and Christian En- 
deavor will be emphasized. 


these 


side of 


Sala Doing Constructive Work. 

C, M. Burkhart, pastor at Coshocton, Ohio, 
writes in terms of hearty commendation of 
the work of the Sala Evangelistic Company, 
of Canton, Ohio. They are doing solid con- 
struction work, he reports. A feature of 
their program in each meeting is to build 


up school and church during the first two 
weeks so as to conserve the later results of 


the evangelistic efforts. H. E. Sala declares 
he would rather add 300 to the school and 
100 to the church than vice versa. Some of 
the topics discussed during the first of the 
meetings at Coshocton are: “The How of a 
Successful Bible-school:” “Men for the 
Chureh;” “The Boy;” “Why Some Churches 
Fail;” “Christ’s Unanswered Prayer.” The 
Coshocton church school and Woman’s so- 
ciety has doubled. Over $2,100 has been paid 
on the church debt. 


Reception to Bruce Brown. 

F. M. Dowling writes concerning a recep- 
tion given by the Fullerton people to Bruce 
Brown, their resigning pastor: 

‘For three years Bruce Brown has been our 
pastor at Fullerton, Cal. He has endeare/l 
himself to the entire community by his 
strong and helpful sermons and his readiness 
to respond to any call for service. He made 
a large contribution to the educational and 
civie as well as the religious life of the com- 
munity. The reception given him on his de- 
parture demonstration by all the 
churches and other organizations and by the 


was a 


general citizenship of the town. Mr. Brown 
has answered the insistent call of our Mis- 
sionary Board to do evangelistic work in 


southern California. He has demonstrated 
his exceptional fitness for this high calling. 
The best prayers of a loyal and 
loving people go with him as he goes out into 
this great, white harvest-field.” 


wishes and 


C. S. BELL COMPANY, OF HILLSBORO, O., 
REPORTS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


Since 1858, when the old established bell 
company, The C. S. Bell Company, Hillsboro, 
Ohio, began the making of the celebrated 
Steel Alloy Bells they have supplied thou- 


sands of churches and schools with them and 
giving complete satisfaction. They 
unique plan of aiding a church or 
school to secure a bell; they also have a bell 
catalogue which is full of interesting read- 
ing matter. Both are free for asking. 


they are 
have a 
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Some Des Moines Items 


I have thought ever since the Toronto Con- 
vention that I would send word to our dif 
ferent papers in relation to items of 
general interest perhaps, growing out of our 
life and work in Des 

In the first place I have been anxious that 
we should be understood in relation to the 
withholding of the invitation for the general 
convention of 1914. Those of us who went 
to Toronto had the authority of the Des 
Moines churches, backed by the cordial inter- 
est of the entire state, to urge Des Moines 
as the place for this fall’s gathering. When 
local action was taken in regard to the mat- 
ter we had in mind Mr. Sunday’s coming to 
our city in November but the very day we 
reached Toronto a letter was received from 
Mr. Sunday making it clear that his work 
here would begin the middle of September 
We realized at once that we could not invite 
the convention and bring its interests into 
conflict with the great evangelistic campaign 
which would consume the city. On this ac- 
count we were more gracious and polite to 
the worthy city of Atlanta than we might 


some 


Moines. 


otherwise have been. 
But frankly, brethren we feel that our 
turn has about come. In 1909 our dear 


Brother Briney so forcefully backed up our 
neighbor Topeka’s appeal that we were 
speedily pushed clear off the map so far as 
the convention of 1910 was concerned. We 
realized there was no use of asking for the 
convention of 1911 because of Topeka and 
Des Moines being so near together in the 
same section of the country. We were not 
in position locally to urge Des Moines for 
1912 and were just getting a good ready for 
the presentation of our claims for 1913 when 
the Canadian folks, in personal letters, asked 
us if we would not give them the right of 
way. This appeal we were glad to heed in 
spite of some local disappointments, but we 
quite set our hearts then upon the convention 
of 1914 which we were finally unable even 
to ask for because of conditions stated above. 
Such is the worthy, generous record of this 
beautiful city of the Central West! But we 
have been “good” about as long as we can 
stand it and we would like to get it under- 
stood now that while we will not compete 
with Los Angeles for 1915, we are the first 
on the roll of fields to be considered for the 


assembly of the hosts of God in 1916. Let 
everybody take notice. We suppose there 
will be no opposition! We just take it for 
granted that the folks are going to sa) 
“Sure! Let us go to Des Moines.” For the 
matter to be in abeyance from 1909 to 1910 
we feel gives us a basis of appeal that will 
command considetation everywhere. And so 
we will just call it settled! We appreciate, 
too, this attitude on your part. 

Recent days have brought us a break in the 
long established relationships of our churches 
here. H. E. Van Horn, for more than seven 
years pastor at Capitol Hill, resigned about 
the first of the year, taking up the great 
work at Oklahoma City. The word from the 
new field indicates a splendid adjustment of 
pastor and people and the evangelistic power. 
of Mr. Van Horn’s ministry which was so 
marked while here, has come into evidence at 
once in the very first days in Oklahoma City. 
May the promises of the present be more 
than fulfilled in the glad record of the future. 

The Capitol Hill Church has called as Mr. 
Van Horn’s successor, G. H. Bassett of In- 
dependence, Kansas. I understand Brother 
Bassett opens his work here at a very early 
date. There will be a warmth of feliowship 
open to him both in his own faithful congre- 
gation and among all our people in the city. 

I wish space permitted my referring at 
some length to a number of other interesting 
phases of our city’s life. F. W. Mutchler at 
Grant Park is just now in a meeting assisted 
by Lawrence Wright. Sixty-two additions at 
last report. The Mondamin Avenue people 
are pressing forward their new building en- 
terprise and are having excellent results in 
their Sunday services. J. M. Hoffman is 
preaching for them. W. H. Knotts continues 
in tireless faithfulness at Highland Park 
winning substantial victories there and A. N. 
Simpson is assisting greatly by his ministry 
at the new Grand View Church. It is re- 
ported that Oliver Hower has resigned at 
Park Avenue. There will be genuine sorrow 
to many if the break really comes. B. E. 
Kinsell of Drake is loyally looking after 
Valley Junction, Mr Joneson of Drake is 
faithfully nurturing Chesterfield, and Rex 
Cole of Drake and assistant pastor to Brother 
Idleman, has special oversight of South Side 
mission points. Cuas, 8S, MEppury. 


Men’s Day, February 22, 1914 


“Our National Men’s Movement has hit upon 
Washington’s birthday, which comes on Sun- 
day this year, as a time for recognition of 
Men’s work in our local churches. A most 
attractive souvenir program and exercises 
has been issued and may be had for 2 cents 
per copy upon application to the National 
Secretary, E. E. Elliott, R. A. Long Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. The exercise will be 
published in abbreviated form in this paper, 
but those Men’s organizations and churches 
desiring to observe the program will do well 
to send for sufficient supply of the souvenir 
programs to supply their people on that day. 
The program is printed attractively, with a 
half tone engraving of Washington on the 
front and will make a commendable 
contribution to the itself. The let- 
ter sent to our Men’s organizations by the 
National Secretary with the program, is as 
follows: 


cover, 
service 


Kansas City, Mo., January 25, 1914, 
To Men’s Bible Classes and Brotherhoods, 

Chapters of the National Men's Movement. 
Dear Brethren: 

Washington’s birthday this vear comes on 
Sunday. The enclosed program of the day 
has been arranged, so that the men of om 
great Brotherhood will have an opportunity 
of getting the claims and opportunities otf 
the Men’s Movement before the local congre 
gations. This exercise can be carried out in 
any church where there are as many as three 
men with patience and persistence and conse- 
eration, and who have faith in the Men’s 
Movement. May we not hope that your 


church will have a part in making the ob 


servance of the day unanimous? 

Here are some facts that will help you to 
understand the plea for an offering: 

1. The Men’s Movement has grown rap- 
idly during the past year. We now have 
950 local Chapters. 

2. Since the movement began five years 
ago, most of the expense has been paid by 
a few men, among them R. A. Long of Kan- 
sas City, has been our financial ally. 

3. Brother Long has pledged one million 
dollars to the Men and Millions Movement 
and should be relieved of further generosity 
in the Men’s Movement. 

4. Every man among us will agree that 
this organization should be supported entirely 
by the men of our chapters and churches. 

5. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been so sup- 
ported for thirty years. 

6. There are no membership fees or dues, 
but the constitution provides for an annual 
free will offering. 

7. It has been suggested by our National 
Directors that the offering should average 
50 cents per man this year. 


Please bring the matter of Washington’s 
birthday to the attention of the pastor of 
your church? 

Please bring the matter of annual offering 
to the attention of the other officers and ar 
range between yourselves as to the best 
time and method of presenting the offering 
matter to your men. 

Offerings should be sent promptly to the 
undersigned. E. E. Exxiorr, 

National Secretary. 
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Women Lead in Anderson, Indiana. 


Central Church, Anderson, Ind., J. Boyd 
Jones, pastor, makes its “best yet” report. 


A mortgage of $9,000 was paid off last 
March. The Ladies’ Aid did a remarkable 
work during the year, handling $7,566.22. 


The women also made over 6,700 calls during 
the year. The Sunday-school had an average 
attendance of 791, an increase of 100 per 
week over last year’s record. Over $1,200 
was raised by the school than in 1912. 
1 mission- 


more 


This great church supports three 

aries in India, and will do more for home 
work in the near future. 

R. P. Shepherd in Chicago Work. 


R. P. Shepherd, who has become educa- 
tional secretary of the Cook County Sunday- 
school Association, probably the most impor- 
tant county work in the country, made a 
deep impression in his address on religious 
education delivered at the Quarterly Rally 
of Chicago Disciples, held January 25, at 
First Methodist Church. An overflow audi- 
ence attended. Doctor Shepherd impressed 
upon his hearers the advantages of “forming 
an unformed character over reforming a de- 
formed one.” 

Doctor Shepherd has consented to conduct 
a “How Column” in “The Conquest” for the 
benefit of schools and classes which may de- 
sire information on organization, literature, 
ete. The Conquest takes great pleasure in 
this recent acquisition. 

W. B. Brown, a Kansas City business man, 
and lawyer, recently addressed the Brother- 
hood at Bonner Springs, Kansas, where a 


Brotherhood has been organized. C. W. 
Cooper is pastor. The co-operation of 
churches in Greater Kansas City, has ex- 


tended into the suburbs, the latest acquisi- 
tion being the church at Merriam, Kansas. 
Frank L. Bowen, city evangelist of Kansas 
City, has been extended a call by the Jackson 
Avenue church, where he was pastor for 
thirteen years prior to 1910. Mr. Bowen has 
the matter under consideration, but with the 
work of city missions heavy on his hands 
and heart, immediate decision is impossible. 
Among our business men attending the 
Men and millions meeting at St. Louis were 
Cochran, 


F. A. Henry of Cleveland, M. M. 

Uniontown, Pa., I. W. Gill and J. N. Hay- 
maker, Wichita, J. W. Perry, T. S. Ridge, 
Fletcher Cowherd, and R. A. Long of Kan- 


sas City. 

The new church edifice at Lafayette, Ind., 
was thrown open to the public on Sunday last, 
but the formal dedication will not take place 
until April. The building is thoroughly mod- 
ern in its equipment with a total seating 
capacity of 1,200. George W. Watson is the 


pastor. 

Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor emeritus of the 
Christian Evangelist, was a hasty visitor 
in ,Kansas City, January 28, enroute to 


Claremont, Cal., where he and Mrs. Garrison 
will spend the next two months visiting their 
son, President W. E. Garrison. 

Frank Waller Allen, pastor at Paris, Mo., 
who made a success of his last book, “The 
Lovers of Skye,” which was published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, has another book which will 
see the light next fall, and still another for 
the spring of 1915. 

The School of Methods held at Muncie, 
Ind., under the auspices of the Ind. Miss. So- 
ciety, closed after five days’ sessions. Jo- 
seph C. Todd delivered his lecture “Money 
Conscience” at the closing this 
conference. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Convention Churches of Christ met 
sas City on January 21, attended by 


service of 


General 
at Kan- 
Pres. 


Hill M. Bell, C. M. Chilton, George H 
Combs, Mrs. W. B. Brown, and Graham 
Frank. 

There will soon be a Mormon Church in 


Denver, according to J. L. Herrick, mission- 
ary for the western states of the giant relig- 
ious octopus. In two years the membership 
of the local mission increased over fifty per 
cent. 

Frank Garrett, of China, spoke at 
Lathrop, Missouri, Sunday, January 25 and 
at the Kansas City Ministers’ alliance the 
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The Kansas City preachers 


following day. 
the Union College at 


heartily endorsed 
Nanking, China. 

The Bible College at Nanking University, 
China, has seventy acres of land, twenty-five 
buildings, and 530 students. The govern- 
ment -has set aside 11,000 acres for experi- 
mental purposes of the Union University. 

Our colleges are being asked to arrange 
some lectures on men’s work for the minis- 
terial students. This is a neglected theme, 
but one which is entitled to large considera- 
tion on part of our educators. 

The Central Chureh, Anderson, Ind., in 
its recent annual meeting showed total money 
raised for all causes $15,270, and chureh in 
good condition. S. S. Lappin was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. 

W. F. Reagor, of the First church, Port- 
land, Ore., is resigning from his work on ac- 
count of ill health. He, with his family, will 
reside in Lexington, Ky., until his health is 
fully restored. 





° 
Dr. R. P. Shepherd, Educational Secretary of 


Cook County S. S. Association, who will 
give expert advice to Conquest schools. 


The Capitol Hill church, Des Moines, Ia., 
is securing the services of G. H. Bassett, of 


Independence, Kan. This pulpit has been 
vacant since the resignation of H. E. Van 
Horn. 

The state secretary of Missouri, R. B. 


Briney, says we have only 1,000 churches in 
the “Show me” state, instead of 1,800 the 
number advertised in our year book for some 
years. 

Mrs. Bertha Lohr, of Indiana, spoke re: 
cently for the church at Monroe City, Mo. 
This church will support a native worker 
this year. W. Garnet Ahorn is the pastor. 

The church at Texarkana, U. S. A., Clifford 
S. Weaver, pastor, raised in all departments 
last year, $4,238.23. All branches of the 
work are reported in excellent condition. 

There were sixty additions, all but ten 
by confession, at the Jackson Avenue Chureh, 
Kansas City, during a two weeks’ meeting 
held by F. L. Bowen, the city evangelist. 

The Brotherhood Movement has prepared 
a fine program for our men on February 22. 
It is a splendid service and one that ought 
to be observed in every church. 

W. O. Thomas has taken the work at Old 
Dover, Missouri, where Alexander Campbell 
once held a debate, and where T. P. Haley 
preached in his early ministry. 

J. N. Jessup, recently resigned from Little 
Rock, First to take up the work at Johnson 
City, Tenn., is in Merey Hospital, for an 
operation on his shoulder. 

Some churches without pastors: First, 
Springfield, Ill, First, Omaha, Neb.; Jack- 
son avenue, Kansas City; First, Joplin, Mo.; 
Howett street, Peoria, Il. 

C. C. Merrison preached at the Wabash 
Avenue Church, Kansas City, Sunday Jan- 


uary 25. 
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Mexico, Missouri, church recently held a 
boy’s banquet attended by fifty boys of the 
Sunday-school. 

Budd Park Church, Kansas City, will be 
dedicated about May l. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 

Urbana, Ill., George Woodward, evangelist. 
Closed. 

Beardstown, Ill, G. W. 
Wallace Tuttle, singer. 31 
tinuing. 

East 


Morton, 


accessions, 


pastor. 
Con- 


Palestine, Ohio, Traverse Harrison, 
evangelist. 40 accessions. Continuing. 
Spokane, Wash., Hardy G. Koen, pastor, 
E, E. Violett, evangelist. 
Payne, Ind. E. E. Riegel pastor, preaching. 
Continuing. 


Trenton, Mo., W. M. White, preaching. 
Jeginning. 

Panora, Iowa, J. A. Saum, preaching, 
Charles E. McVay, singer. 57 additions. 


Continuing. 

Taylorville Ill, G. H. Brown, pastor, F. B. 
Thomas, preaching. 112 accessions 

Decatur, Ill. J. A. Clemens, preaching. 
Closed with 23 accessions. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill., J. H. Wright, preaching. 
Continuing. 

Galveston, Tex., A. E. Ewell preaching, as- 
isted by W. S. Lockhart of Houston, Tex. 

Kansas City, Hyde Park, W. H. Pinkerton, 
evangelist. 

Indianapolis, Third, T. W. 


preaching. 


Grafton, pastor, 


CALLS. 


W. T. Groom, Butte, Mont., to Grand Is- 
land, Mont. 

Ford A. Ellis, Humboldt, Nebr., to Traverse 
City, Mich. 

J. C. Polley, St. Joseph, Mo. Beginning. 

L. E. Murray, Richmond, Ind. Accepts. 

Edward Stanley, Alexander, Va., to Orange, 
Tex. 

G. H. Bassett, Independence, Kans. to Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A. I. Zeller, Petersburg, IIl., 
Heights, Ill. Begins Feb. 1. 

P. L. Schuler, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

G. W. Nutter, Louisville Ky., to Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

W. A. McCorkle, Baldwin, Miss., to Fulton, 
Ky. Begins Feb. 

R. L. Beesheers, Saunemin, IIl. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


A. Lyle De Jarnette, Univ. Heights Church, 
San Diego, Cal. 

Ford A. Ellis, Humboldt, Neb. 

H. E. Wilhite, Alexandria, Ind. 

D. E. Hughes, Monmouth, III. 

W. Stairs, Terrell, Tex. 


DEDICATIONS, ETC. 


Winchester, Ill, J. C. 
Property $15,000. Dedicated by 
Snively, free of debt. 

Hamilton, O., church rededicated Feb. 1, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnehaha Church 
dedicated by Charles J. Tannar and Hugh M. 
Cooper. A. W. Van Dervort is the new pas- 
tor. 


to Chicago 


Reynolds, pastor. 


George L. 


DR. CHAS. E. JEFFERSON VISITS 
DRAKE. 


The College of the Bible of Drake Univer- 
sity in its annual lecture course presents this 
year Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, in the 
following series of lectures: 

Tuesday, February 17, four p. m., “The 
Opportunity of the Modern Pulpit;” Tues- 
day, February 17, eight p. m., “Christianity 
and Socialism;” Wednesday, February 18, 
four p. m., “The Church and International 
Peace;” Thursday, February 19, four p. m., 
“The Mission of the Church Today;” Thurs- 
day, February 19, eight p. m., “Christian 
Unity;” Friday, February 20, four p. m., 
“A Great Preacher;” Friday February 20, 
eight p. m., “My Sabbatical Year.” Pf 

This lecture course, one of the events of 
the college year, is looked forward to not 
only by the university and city but by an 
increasingly large number of ministers and 
friends throughout the state. This week is 
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fast 
alumni and for many 
impulse, the refreshing insight and inspira 
tion that Doctor 
Jefferson as writer, preacher, and thoughtful 


becoming a 


come from such occasions 


student of present problems, is too well! 
known to need any introduction 
HERBERT MARTIN. 


FLATBUSH MISSION, NEW YORK, 
DEDICATED 


One of the greatest days for the Disciples 
of Christ in New York City was observed 
at the dedication of the new Flatbush Chris- 


tian Church by Dr. Z. T. Sweeney on 5Sun- 
day, Jan. 25, 1914. 

This is the Flatbush Mission of the Dis- 
ciples Missionary Union that called Fred 
erick Marsh Gordon to be its pastor about 


three years ago At that time the equipment 
consisted of a small frame chapel that cost 
less than $5,000. We were providentially 
guided in calling Dr. Gordon to this field of 
work as he is a man of great faith, un- 
bounded enthusiasm and an_ indefatigable 
worker. 

It was not long before the Sunday-school 


outgrew their small quarters and it was 
apparent to all that a much larger equip 


ment Was necessary It seemed an impossi- 
ble task to raise from the small member- 
ship of this mission the $30,000 necessary 
to ereet a more adequate edifice, but Dr. Gor- 
don had won the confidence of his people 
and with a great faith started to accomplish 
the impossible. A whirlwind campaign was 
organized and conducted in June 1913 and 
$10,000 was raised in ten days. Ground was 
broken during the summer and on Sunday 
last, the new Flatbush Christian Church with 
its beautiful auditorium, reading rooms, gym 
nasium, shower baths and bowling alleys wa: 
dedicated by Z. T. Sweeney. 

At the morning service the auditorium and 
galleries were filled and after an inspiring 
address by Dr. Sweeney over $9,000 was 
raised to reduce the debt on the building 
The afternoon service held at 3 o’clock filled 
the auditorium and gallery and overflowed 


into the chapel. Many friends from other 
Disciples churches in New York City at- 
tended and listened attentively to the elo 
quence of that man of God, Dr. Z. T. Swee 


yey and in response to his appeal over $2,000 
was raised. Surely the raising of over 
$11,000 in one day was a most generous re- 
sponse to the opportunity presented for the 
extending of primitive Christianity in Flat- 
bush and commends the liberality of our 
New York brethren. The evening service was 
conducted by Dr. Gordon and two new mem- 
bers were received. The dedication day came 
fitting close by the observance of 
Communion Evangelistic will be 
conducted shortly and the 
this church will be doubled 
years. Its Sunday-school has just 
a Century Campaign to add one hundred 
new members in one hundred days. About 
three hundred and fifty attended the Sunday 
school last Sunday. 

This is an excellent example of the success 
ful culmination of mission work as fostered 
and directed by the Disciples Missionary 
Union of greater New York in co-operation 
American Christian Missionary So- 


to a very 
i services 
membership of 
in less than two 
started 


with the 
ciety 

, B. DRAKE, 
Union. 


CHARLES 
Vice-president Disciples Missionary 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


\. G. Saunders, who has recently reached 
Laoag, P. L, says: “Il am working hard on 
the language. Already have had the priv- 
ilige of baptizing two.” 

The Southern Missionary News Bureau 
furnishes missionary items to 450 papers. 
with an aggregate circulation of 1,750,000. 
These papers circulate in the southern por- 
tion of our country. This is an effective way 
of giving the public missionary information. 

The church at Los Angeles, Cal., Russell 
F. Thrapp, pastor, gave J. C. Ogden and fam- 
ily a great farewell reception before their 
departure for Tibet. They showed them 
much kindness in many ways. It will be re- 
membered that this church is helping to su 


p- 





“Home-Coming” for our 
others who realize the 
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port the great work conducted by Brother 
Ogden. The church gave them clothes, rugs, 
raincoats, and other useful articles, and be- 
sides they gave money also. The church re- 
membered that Mr. Ogden’s home in Tibet 
was recently looted and they desire fellow- 
ship with him in his problem. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
$200 from the estate of Miss Caroline M. 
Atkinson, Painesville, Ohio. 

We are glad to report that a friend in 
Missouri sends a gift on the Annuity Plan. 
We are hoping that Missouri will come for- 
ward with a number of such gifts. 


Last year the Tabernacle Church, Colum- 
bus, Ind., W. H. Book, pastor, raised $2,300 
for missions. They do not expect to fall be- 
hind this year; the prospects are bright 


The church will grow in all usefulness and 
liberality. 

The churehes in Australia are anxious to 
have Dr. W. E. Macklin of Nanking, China, 
pay them a visit. He may do so some time 
during the year. 

Last week the Foreign 
$1,309.50 from a sister in Lancaster, Eng- 
land, on the Annuity Plan. This reminds 
us that quite a number of annuity gifts have 
been received since the beginning of the cur- 


Society received 


rent missionary year. We hope the num- 
ber will increase 
W. B. Alexander, Damoh, C. P., India, 


writes as follows: “We are having a very 
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fine time this Christmas season. Four bap- 
tisms and two marriages on Christmas. A 
series of meetings between Christmas and 
New Year’s. Am expecting more baptisms 
on New Year’s Day. Christians all attend- 
ing meetings and a very fine spirit of fellow- 
ship. The best I have seen in Damoh.” 

Last week Secretary Bert Wilson secured 
a pledge from a friend of the gospel for 
$10,000, also two other pledges for $750 each. 
We hope many other friends will remember 
the work with large and small pledges and 
cash contributions. It is a time for great 
things on the mission fields of the world 
Mr. Wilson is making a fine record wherever 
he goes. He has recently enlisted two new 
Living-link churches. 

Miss Josepha Franklin, Damoh, India, 
says: “We have had a glorious Christmas 
week. When I came here in 1895 we had 
one American missionary and wife, two sin- 
gle American missionaries, one Indian fam- 
ily, and about twelve orphan boys. Last 
week we had our church crowded with Chris- 
tians coming and going everywhere, and a 
Christian community is an accepted fact in 
the town.” 

H. A. Baker, Chuchow, China, writes as 
follows: “The fields here are ripe. Yester- 
day we had the greater part of the children 
of the city schools in the church. Some of 
the city schools came in a body and the 
teachers came along.” F. M. RatIns, Sec’y. 
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A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 3% 
> 
The N Prai : 
4 
€ New fFrraise ymnai ; 
yD eee: 
EDITED BY GILBERT J. ELLIS AND J. H. FILLMORE ; 
There is no equipment of the church more vitally related to its spir- ; 
itual development and growth than the kind of hymnal it uses. _In other 24 
words, a church makes no better investment than the purchase of a good ; 
hymnal. It is a serious mistake to buy an ordinary gospel song book for 3 
use on the Lord's Day and the Wednesday evening prayer services. Such 3 
; books cheapen the worship. : 
he New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal % 
church hymnal for the present day as could well be conceived. It is a ; 
; handsome book, digailied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in ; 
its contents as nearly everything demanded to-day as could be gotten in- ; 
to a book of 600 pages. ; 
The New Praise Hymnal is practical in every way; every- % 
thing in it is available for use in the average congregation. It contains 2 
also what is used by the most advanced churches. re 
The setting of the hymns and music is engaging to the eye and 3 
pleasant to read and sing. 
It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are ; 
; discovered from time to time as its pages are tested by use. The hymns 
34 and tunes of the church universal are found in The New Praise ; 
Hymnal, also the best available Gospel Songs that the modern church ; 
has found to be necessary to its various activities. 
; The New Praise Hymnal is widely used in our churches. 
; We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 
PRICES 
Leather Back, Cloth Sides, 85 cents per copy, by mail; $9.00 per dozen 
, by express, not prepaid; $70.00 per hundred, not prepaid. ; 
Vellum de Luxe Cloth, 65 cents per copy, by mail; $6.60 per dozen, by ex- 4 
4 press, not prepaid; $50.00 per hundred, not prepaid. ~ 
‘Full Morocco, padded, gilt edge, round cermers, $2.50 per copy. 
° ° ° ° ° 700 E. Fortieth Street 3 
Disciples Publication Society Greig" itins 
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FAITH DESTROYING FEAR. 


International Uniform Lesson for 
February 22. 

Memory Verses, 8, .J 
shall 
man 
12:8. 


1231-12. 
Text.—Every 
him shall 
angels of 


Luke 
Golden 

men, 

the 


coniess me 
also confess 


one who 

the Son of 

God.—Luke 

American Standard Bible. 

Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson 
(Used by permission.) 


& Sons. 


the many thousands of 
were gathered together, insomuch that 
they trod one upon another, he began to say unto 
his disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. (2) But there is 
nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed; and 
hid, that shall not be known. (3) Wherefore whatso- 
ever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard in 
the light; and what ye have spoken in the ear in 
the inner chambers shall be proclaimed upon the 
housetops. (4) And I say unto you my friends, Be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
that have no more that they can do. (5) But I 
warn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, who 
he hath killed hath power to cast into hell; yea, 
Il say unto you, Fear -him. (6) Are not five r- 
rows” sold for two pence? and not one of them ‘s 
forgotten in the sight of God. (7) But the very 
your head are all numbered. Fear not: je 
are of more value than many sparrows. (8) And | 
unto you, Every one who shall confess me be 
men, him shall the Son of man also confess be- 
fore the angels of God: (9) but he that denieth 
me in the presence of men shall be demied in the 
presence of the angels of God. (10) And every one 
who shall speak a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but unto him that blas- 
phemeth against the Holy Spirit it shall not be for- 
given. (11) And when they bring you before the 
synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, be not 
anxious how or what ye shall answer, or what ye 
shall say: (12) for the Holy Spirit shall teach you 
in that very hour what ye ought to say. 


Verse By Verse. 
By C. C, BUCKNER. 

v. 1. In the meantime: While he was be- 
ing pressed by the Pharisees. First of all: 
He was speaking directly to his disciples and 
indirectly to the multitudes. Leaven of the 
Pharisees: He warned his disciples against 
the Pharisaical hypocrisy which gave their 
religion a show of bulk beyond its substance. 

vy. 2. But there is nothing covered up, 
etc.: “Be sure your sins will find you out.” 

v. 3. Spoken in the ear in the inner cham- 
bers: President Wilson says that, when he 
became governor of New Jersey, he discov- 
ered that many men, who came to his office 
conference, were inclined to speak in 

with their hands before their 
He established the policy of speak- 


(1) In the meantime, when 


the multitude 


hairs of 


say 
fore 


tor 
whispers, 
mouths. 
ing aloud. 

vy. 4. Be not afraid, etc.: The 
atrocious murders are not of physical lives 
but of souls. 

v. 5. But I will warn you, ete.: 
responsible to God for our deeds. 

v. 6. Not one of them is forgotten: What 
careful cognizance God takes of all the in- 
finite intricacies of his creative handiwork! 

v. 7. Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows: The omniscient God holds man in 
the highest regard. 

v. 8. Confess me before men: The cost of 
confession of Christ is often great today, 
though rarely so great as in the days of per- 
secution, but it is now and was then a divi- 


most 


We are 


dend declaring investment. Son of man: 
This, Jesus’ phrase for himself, is used 


eighty-one times in the Gospels. 

v. 10. Jt shall not be forgiven him: Many 
entertain erroneous notions regarding the “sin 
against the Holy Spirit.” It is the destruc- 
tion of the very faculty of repentance; and 
without repentance there can be no forgive- 


ness. It is spiritual suicide. 
v. 11-12. Before the synagogues: A secu- 
lar and religious court of justice. The 


The Sanhedrin. 


authorities: 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 

By A. Z. 

While. the stormy interview was progress- 
ing in the Pharisees’ house a multitude was 
vathering at the door. Coming forth from a 
seething voleano of protest and accusation 
Jesus looked into a sea of human faces and 
instantly his sympathy was awakened. Ad- 
dressing his disciples directly and the entire 


CONRAD. 





multitude indirectly he uttered the word of 
caution, “Beware.” His interview had em- 
phasized the danger. “Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” Leaven is 
an active permeating principle representing 
in this connection the unholy influence ot 
Phariseeism. He sounded a note of warn- 
ing for all time against the sophistry of 
Pharisaic teaching, but particularly against 
hypocrisy in any of its forms. He had seen 
the effect of the leaven of deceit. Not all 
Pharisees were hypocrites, but as a cult they 
had substituted appearance for reality. 
Their hypocrisies were hateful to holiness. 
Almost unconsciously those indoctrinated by 
the Rabbis were inoculated at the same time 
with the virus of insincerity which poisoned 
all the inner springs of the soul. In reality, 
what was this dangerous influence? It was 
the desire to seem rather than to be. it 
acted with reference to human verdicts. Ap- 
pearances were everything, reality nothing. 
Veneer was of more value than real virtue. 


CHARACTER SELF-REVEALING., 


“There is nothing covered that shall not 
be revealed.” This was a stinging rebuke 
to those who took refuge in secrecy. Some 
time, in some way, every veil is to be torn 
away. Concealments corrode conscience. 
The fear of discovery develops every kind of 
deception. The closeted skeleton stalks out 
sooner or latter with chattering teeth and 
tells the secret. Bad blood comes to the sur- 
face in tell-tale eruption. Smouldering fires 
first smoke then flame forth the truth. Iron 
rust gnaws at the support of steel until it 
falls. The worm eaten sill that looks per- 
fectly sound, at last shows its real condi- 
tion by breaks in the masonry. Secret sin 
is always watching for the police. ‘The let- 
ter written with invisible fluid will sooner 
or later come to the flame that will make 
clear its contents. 


WHERE HUMAN HATE HALTS, 

“Be not afraid of them which kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
ean do.” The broken body marks the limit 
of human hate. You can burn down the 
temple but the spirit of the temple is beyond 
the touch of flame. Man’s brutality can 
cause physical and mental pain. Cruelty 
can crush the temple of clay, but it cannot 
touch the life within. The tenement may 
be torn, the tenant is beyond reach. No 
man’s character can be destroyed by any but 
himself. Soul freedom cannot be hindered. 
The sword that seeks to cut the sunbeams 
leaves no mark. Flame and flood are alike 
futile to destroy an immortal soul. Jesus 
foresaw the persecutions yet to be. He knew 
the natural weakness of the flesh. He sought 
to fortify his disciples against the day of 
trial by blade and bludgeon and bar. His 
words, “No more that they can do,” declares 
for a fixed boundary to evil. “Stop there!” 
God says to the powers of darkness. He 
calls a halt upon greed and godlessness, and 
upon vice and viciousness. It is possible to 
become immune to every iniquitous and de- 
structive thing. Life, eternal life in the soul 
may be so intense, so abounding, so over- 


flowing that it repels the soil before it 
touches the soul. Why are we craven 
cowards when we may be so armored and 


weaponed as to defy all the deadly dangers 
of earth and hell? 


PARALYSING PERIL. 


“Fear him which after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell.” God’s word is full 
of, “Fear not.” Here we have the converse 
of that exhortation. “Fear him.” “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
To interpret this in our ordinary sense of 
fear is to utterly misconceive the whole gos- 
pel message. “Fear,” as here employed is 
reverential awe. He who said, “God is love,” 
emphasized that great truth with his own 
sacrifice. “Fear” in the sense of “to be 
afraid of” is foreign to the whole thought 
Divine appro- 


of Jesus as it relates to God. 









bation is all important. 
secution is real, but is secondary. 


The peril from per- 
The par- 


alysing peril is permanent estrangement 
from God. The one thing we are to fear 


with a holy and wholesome dread is, sin. 
The man drifting over the cataract may well 
be frightened as he contemplates the conse- 
quences of being cast into the seething flood 
below. The only fear appropriate as we con- 
template God is an overwhelming awe as we 
contrast his holiness with our own imper 
fection. No man need be either intimidated 
terrified as he stands face face with 
God if Jesus Christ has become his advocate 
and friend. 
THE 


or to 


FALLING SPARROW. 


“Five sparrows sold for a farthing.” How 
insignificant one little bird! “Yet not one 
falleth to the ground without the notice of 
your heavenly Father.” God’s interest in 
the infinitesimal is what is here portrayed. 
Nothing escapes the divine thought. Man 
megaphones his wisdom; God whispers his! 
The dew drop possesses all the wonders of 
the ocean. A sunbeam is as marvelous as 
the king of day.” An emotion, an impulse 
shows the possibilities of an immortal soul. 
Nothing is unimportant that relates to 
human character. Personality is the total 
aggregation of all of its related parts. God 
is great enough to be cognizant of and inter- 
ested in every feature and phase of every 
human life in the universe simultaneously. 
But this would not be enough to assure the 
soul. It is the “falling sparrow” which re- 
veals the affectional concern of God. Every 
aspect and attitude of every individual is 
instantly present to the mind of God who 
at the same instant is affectionately and 
sympathetically moved. God’s all-seeingness 
is equalled by his all-lovingness. 

CONFESSION 


AND CONSUMMATION, 


“Whosoever shall confess me.” Here is the 
astounding word, “Me.” In a striking sen- 
tence Jesus unveils his deity. He presents 
himself as the source and ground of all bless- 


ing. It is the most colossal claim which he 
could possibly have made. In any other 


than God it must be blasphemy. There is no 
alternative. He was either the greatest im- 





poster the world has ever known or 
¥s ——,” the name so holy that every Jew 
feared to pronounce it. Language could 


not more definitely assist Jesus’ estimate 
of himself and his mission. The confession 
enjoined is a declaration of faith in him as 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the World, 
together with personal acceptance. “Him 
will I confess?” What does this mean? 
Heavenly citizenship with knighthood con- 
ferred by Jesus. He pledges heaven itself 
to the soul that willingly and unwaveringly 
accepts and proclaims Jesus Christ as Lord 
of the heart. “He that denieth me _ before 
men shall be denied before the angel of God.” 
There is no middle ground. The scene is a 
court Jesus Christ can only be the 
advocate of those who “retain” him. What 
we are to understand is not a denial by 
Jesus, through enmity, but a necessary 
denial, just as light denies darkness, as love 
denies hate, as holiness denies iniquity, as 
virtue denies vice. It is the outward and 
public manifestation of a fact already exist- 
ing. The scene presented is the stupendous 
scene of the great judgment beyond. 


scene. 


IRRETRIEVABLE LOSSES, 


“Unto him that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Ghost.” The most awe-filling of Christ’s 
utterances is this. Is there then a line 
which once crossed becomes an impassable 
barrier? Is there a point from which there 
is no retreat? So it is plainly declared. 
Then what is it? It is the deliberate and 
final rejection of perfectly well known truth, 
God’s love in Christ. It is a want on con- 
tempt for light of conscience and Revelation. 
It is unyielding and unchanging opposition 
to the known will of God, pressed upon the 


mind and conscience by the Holy Spirit. 
The loss is irretrievable and _ irreparable. 
The woe resultant is remediless. With what 
overwhelming solemnity Jesus gives that 


word to a lost world. It is a note of war- 
ning to apathy and indifferentism which is 
likely to drift beyond the point of possible 
return. 
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TOO BIG. 
By CuarLtes M. SHELDON. 

During a recent revival in a western 
city one of the prominent business men 
was converted and in the first rush of 
his new enthusiasm he went to his min- 
ister and offered his services to do 
chureh work. 

‘‘Put me to work at something big’’ 
he said, ‘‘Here I have been all my life 
engage di n big enterprises in the money 
world. I want to do some big things in 
the religious world. So far 1 have used 
my time and energy in looking after my 
own affairs. Now I would like to do 
something big for the Lord.’’ 

‘‘How big?’’ his minister asked. 

‘‘T do not care, the bigger the better.’’ 

The minister thoughtfully looked at 
the new convert. 

‘‘How would taking a class of ten 
year old boys in Sunday-school strike 
you??? 

‘*What! ten year old boys in Sunday- 
school! but that is not a man’s job.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps you will find it is if you 
try. You said you wanted to do some- 
thing big.’’ 

‘*T do; but teach a class of ten-year- 
olds! Do you think that’s a big job?’’ 

‘*Yes, 1 do. I do not know of any- 
thing bigger right now anywhere in the 
church, and you said you wanted a big 
thing to do.’’ 

The new convert felt discouraged. He 
answered : 

‘‘T eannot do that. It is out of the 
question. I want something bigger thau 
that.’ 

The minister laid a hand on his arm. 

‘*My brother, are you sure you are 
big enough to do this? Do you think 
you know enough to teach a class of ten 
year old boys?’’ 

‘‘Know enough!’’ The business man’s 
old-time habits asserted themselves. ‘‘I 
will take the elass and I will show you!’’ 

He began the next Sunday. The min- 
ister and the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent quietly watched him. 

His class was in a constant uproar. 
The boys paid no attention to him. He 
had no control over them. The sweat 
stood out on his forehead and he passed 
three wretched Sundays. On the fourth 
he came into the minister’s study just 
before the Sunday-school hour and broke 
down. 

‘‘T cannot do it, I do not know enough. 
It is too big a job for me. Give me 
something smaller until I have learned 
humility and the Christ spirit. I did 
not realize how big a thing it is to teach. 
I thought it was child’s work. It is 
a man’s work. Pray with me pastor, to 
make me humble enough to learn, for 
I am only a child in discipleship.’’ 

Some day that man will learn how to 
serve the Master he loves by teaching 
that class of boys, but he has learned 
his lesson and knows now that one of 
the biggest things in all the world is to 
teach boys the way of life. 


STORY OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Charles Lamb had a horror of being 
lectured. An overbearing head of a de 
partment in the East India house ap- 
proached him one day, when Lamb was 
busily engaged with the Paul Pry ques- 
tion, ‘‘Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are you 
about?’’ ‘Forty next birthday,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I don’t like your answer,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘Nor I your question,’’ was 
Lamb’s rejoinder. 


When the other fellow gets rich it’s luck, 
Just blundering luck that brings him gains; 
But when we win it’s a case of pluck 
With intelligent effort and lots of brains. 
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, It Tells the Story! <euedweee The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 


4 WANTED—Several honest, industrious people t 
TELEGRAM. distribute religious literature. Salary $60 a mont). 


Baltimore, Dec. 28, 1913. x Nichols Co., Naperville, Ill. 
2 Disciples Publication Society, re a 


Chicago. | The Bethany System of Sun- 























; Mail Monday sure 125 copies The ¢ day-School Literature 
> Conquest. P 
PETER AINSLIE. ; 4,000 Churches 
4 ee . 
LETTER. Raise Money 
4 ‘4 
, j Baltimore, Jan. 12, 1914. — = bg 
Disciples Publication Society, P ment. No advance money. Write 
2 Chicago. as 4 for complete plan today 
“The Conquest” is FINE! Please in- 1st hoard Surcet “Chiengo. iil 
crease our order from 125 to 150 copies, Local Representa OUEY MAKER 
beginning with issue of Jan. 17. If 
; paper for this date has already been 
; mailed, send additional copies at once, e 
, as we would like to have the increased § To Remove Confusion 
number for distribution next Sunday. ; The National Benevolent Association 


CHRISTIAN TEMPLE BIBLE SCHOOL : of the Christian Church, 2955 N. Euclid 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has no connection 














4 . 
2 em. Md. whatever with “The Christian Woman’s 
; A. E. Sanders, Sec’y. 3 National Benevolent Association,” 5861 

pnepnnne onenee one 7 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. T. R. 








Ayars, president. 

The National Benevolent Association 
of the Christian Church has served the 
brotherhood for twenty-eight years. It 
is now conducting institutions in ten 
different states. 

This association has only one institu- 

tion in St. Louis, The Christian Or- 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. phans’ Home, 2951 N. Euclid Ave. In | 
this great Home, mothers, babies and : 

older children are cared for. 

\ll offerings meant for this recognized 




















Ready for service. Minister, small 
church or mission in or near Chicago. 





Box 130 Lexington, Ky. association of the church should be ad- 
. dressed to 
FREEMASONRY The National Benevolent Association, 
And Other Secret Societies Opposed. 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Why? Send for series of CHRISTIAN WORKER'S | 
TRACTS; package of 20, postpaid, 25 cents. Amo ng 




















them are “Why I Left the Masons,” by Col. 
Geo. R. Clarke, founder of Pacific Garden Mission, 
Chicago; “Masonic Obligations”: “Oddfellowship a 
Reli is Institution;” “Church and at ; “Are 
Insurance Lodges Christian?”: “Colleg Fraterni 
ties,” ete Twenty religious A A ne sl are with 


u Addr ss, NAT'L CHRISTIAN ASSN., 85 R 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 7 











Choice $3500 First Farm 
Mortgages for Sale 
TO NET 6 PER CENT INTEREST. 
Farm worth $9,000 cash. 260 acres 
160 acres of which are under a high 
state of cultivation. Principal crops, 

alfalfa and cotton. 
Write for particulars and Booklet 
E. “Three Generations of Farm 


Mortgage Investments.” wail 
CHARLES E.COLEMAN : 


MANAGER OF ESTATES 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS ! 
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CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large amounts by the mem §bers 
saving for the church and shipping to us th i 


Old Newspapers, Books, Mag- 


azines or Waste Pa- 


per This is a splendid way 
* to raise church money 
or pay off the church debt: and 
itis the long sought * “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the mate 
rial is usually thrown away. Write 
us for information and prices 

The Western Paper Stock Co. 
1454-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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Here is the Best Typewriter for Ministers 


With half a dozen typewriter concerns—all building good type- 
writers—advertising their products as “BEST,” we feel that it is 
up to the buying public to make them—and us, too—prove our 
claims. We honestly believe that we can convince anyone that the 
New Fox, Model No, 24, is better than the very best of other type- 
writers. To do this we will send our typewriter by express—with- 
out a cent of deposit—or any obligation whatever to purchase 
to be returned at our expense if not wanted—and no questions to 


be asked. This offer is open to any reader of THe Curistian CEN- ‘ 
rurny in the United States and will give an opportunity to learn i 
that the Fox Typewriter will substantiate every claim of superior- ' 


ity we are making for it. 
Write for Special Offer to Ministers and mention THe CurisTIAN 
Century. Use the Coupon. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY INQUIRY COUPON 


___ MPPUTITITITITIITTTT LITT ITT 


1102-1152 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. | address (00006. o ooo occ ec ccc ccc cneceees 
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‘‘GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH ENTERS HEAVEN.’’ 


(Coneluded from page 9.) 


(Banjo. ) 

Hallelujah! It was queer to see 

Bull-necked convicts with that land make free! 

Loons with bazoos blowing blare, blare, blare 

On, on, upward through the golden air. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 





(Bass drums slower and softer.) 

Booth died blind, and still by faith he trod, 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 
Booth led boldly and he looked the chief; 
Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command 
Unabated in that holy land. 


(Flutes. ) 

Jesus came from out the Court-House door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 

Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 

Round and round the mighty Court-House square. 
Yet in an instant all that blear review 

Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. 

The lame was straightened, withered limbs uncurled, 
And blind eyes opened on a new sweet world. 


(Bass drums louder and faster.) 

Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the jowl; 
Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires and of forests green! 


(Grand chorus—tambourines—all instruments in full blast.) 
The hosts were sandalled and their wings were fire— 


Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
But their noise played havoe with the angel-choir. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Oh, shout Salvation! It was good to see 
Kings and princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled, and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 


(Reverently sung—no instruments.) 
And when Booth halted by the eurb for prayer, 
He saw his Master through the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier while the throng knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus—thev were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weening in that holy place. 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


THE PROUD FARMER. 


Into the aeres of the newborn state 

He poured his strength, and plowed his ancient name, 
And, when the traders followed him, he stood 
Towering above their furtive souls and tame. 


That brow without a stain, that fearless eye 

Oft left the passing stranger wondering 

To find such knighthood in the sprawling land, 
To see a democrat well-nigh a king. 


He lived with liberal hand, with guests from far, 
With talk and joke and fellowship to spare,— 
Watching the wide world’s life from sun to sun, 
Lining his walls with books from everywhere. 


He read by night, he built his world by day. 
The farm and house of God to him were one. 


For forty years he preached and plowed and wrought— 


A statesman in the fields, who bent to none. 


His plowmen-neighbors were as lords to him. 
His was an ironside, democratic pride. 

He served a rigid Christ, but served him well 
And, for a lifetime, saved the country side. 


Here lie the dead, who gave the chureh their best 
Under his fiery preaching of the word. 

They sleep with him beneath the ragged grass. 
The village withers, by his voice unstirred. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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And though his tribe be scattered to the wind 
From the Atlantic to the China sea, 
Yet do they think of that bright lamp he burned 
Of family worth and proud integrity. 


And many a sturdy grandchild hears his name 
In reverence spoken, till he feels akin 

To all the lion-eyed who built the world— 
And lion-dreams begin to burn within. 


DEMOCRATIC. CONVENTIONS 
(Concluded* from page 13.) 


tained—is found in the case of the serious defection from the 
National Benevolent Association. Mrs. T. R. Ayars, of St. 
Louis, has succeeded in establishing a society bearing a name 
much like the original society, and making a rival and sue- 
cessful appeal to the churches and Sunday-schools for support. 
There is much confusion among the churches over the condi- 
tion thus created. The philanthropy and devotion of Mrs. 
Ayars to the service of the orphan and the aged is a touching 
story. Of the effectiveness and beauty of her work no one 
has any doubt. Of the right and wrong involved in her defec- 
tion from the original society we venture not the slightest 
judgment. But we do firmly declare that it is a scandal that 
two societies organized for the same service (apparently each 
having equal right to call itself a ‘‘recognized’’ society, save 
for the fact that one was in the field earlier than the other) 
should be appealing to the same churches for support. 

Our present purpose in referring to these instances is not 
to discuss them but to eall attention to the breakdown of the 
earlier attitude of individual loyalty to the societies. The 
seeds of division and perhaps of further disintegration, have 
found tolerant soil in our churches because this earlier exclu- 
sive loyalty has been rooted up. 

It is probable that as independent self-controlling organiza- 
tions the missionary and benevolent societies of the Disciples of 
Christ have reached their maximum growth. 

If the sovereign churches would prevent their organized mis- 
sionary enterprises falling into an anarchie condition by reason 
of multiple societies or agencies rivaling one another in per- 
forming the same function, they must take over the responsi- 
bility of guiding these enterprises themselves instead of farm- 
ing them out to independent societies. 

To say this is to say that there must be a General Conven- 
tion of Churehes of Christ, representative of the churches, 
through which the churches may act, a convention whose es- 
sential function is incomparably more important than to give 
‘fadvice’’ to the societies. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SATAN. 


Can Satan have a Gospel? If* Gospel is good news, unde- 
niably there are men, and many of them, who would count 
it good news that sin brings with it no penalty, and that 
unrighteousness is safe. ‘‘Ye shall not surely die,’’ was a 
pleasantly reassuring word to our first mother, and. has soothed 
the conscience of many a man since. The illusion that somehow 
we can take fire into our bosom and not be burned, can handle 
pitch and keep clean, is very strong. 

There was a large element of truth in what Satan prom- 
ised Eve; that was what made the lie dangerous. And we have 
heard men say that Satan proved a true prophet; that Adam 
ate and did not die in that day, but lived to old age. But 
there was one man who never argued in that way, and that 
was Adam. He knew, and needed no apologist to show the 
error of his conviction, that in the very day of his sin, dying 
he died. 

Men and women need just now to weigh in an even balance 
the Gospel of Satan and that of God. There is something 
to be said in favor of each of them. But the experience of 
the ages has tended strongly to show that Satan was wrong. 
Satan’s creed is, first, that any restriction of desire is unrea- 
sonable; secondly that the knowledge and joy of sin are de- 
sirable; and thirdly that sin is sometimes safe. Say if you 
like, ‘‘Satan was right at every point: Adam ate, and found 
the fruit good; it made him wise; and he did not surely die.’’ 
But the heart of the man who has adopted this creed as his 
own tells him that it is an infernal lie. The pity of it is that 
the whole world has not yet lived up to the truth of this dis- 
covery; for history teaches that the Gospel of Satan is a false 
and fatal doctrine. God deliver humanity from its threefold 
error. 
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National Brotherhood Secretary Lauds 


“The Conquest” 


The following letter explains itself: 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17, 1914. 
Editor ‘‘The Conquest,’’ Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—What is the reason that I do not get The Conquest? I sub- 
scribed some weeks before the first issue was to appear but missed entirely 
the first two issues and the third one has made me so hungry for the others 
that I am venturing to write you for them. I think you have one of the 
snappiest, most up-to-date little sheets that comes my way, and it is not so 
little either. It contains a wealth of good stuff, and while I am a busy 
man and necessarily a hasty reader, I have taken time to go over your most 
recent number with exceptional care and it most certainly strikes my fancy. 
The thing I like about it is that it shows discrimination in the selection 
of material, and while of course you want it to be a newspaper, you are 
particular as to the kind of news you publish. It shows neither haste nor 
j waste in its preparation. I am not only hoping but thoroughly predicting 
that your paper will find its place in present unoccupied or inadequately 
tilled fields of Christian journalism. 

Very truly yours, E. E. Elliott, Sec’y. 

















E. E. Elliott. 
HAVE YOU SEEN ‘‘THE CONQUEST?’’ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY TODAY. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 E. 40th St. -- ’ Chicago, Illinois 
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Meet the Problems of ‘Today 


In your adult class, by using Dr. Josiah 





Strong’s monthly magazine of social study 





“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


It will put your students in touch with modern move- 


ments for industrial and social betterment. It will teach them to be good citizens. Single 
copy, 10 cents; yearly single subscriptions, 75 cents; class subscriptions, 50 cents. 
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Disciples Publication Society 
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